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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK BY THOMAS CARLYLE, ENTITLED 


REMINISCENCES OF MY IRISH JOURNEY IN 1849. 


With a Preface by J. A. FROUDE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. [On June 15, 


EXTRACT FROM MR. CARLYLE’S JOURNAL FOR 1849. 
_May 17, 1849.—* Am thinking of atourinIreland. . . . Ireland really is my problem; the breaking-point of the huge suppuration which all British and European society 
now is. Set down in Ireland, one might at least feel, ‘ Here is thy problem: In God’s name what wilt thou do with it?’” 
November 11, 1849.—‘‘ Went to Ireland as foreshadowed in the last entry ; wandered about there all through July ; have half-forcibly recalled all my remembrances, and thrown 
them down on paper since my return.” ‘ , 


‘ 
*,* The copyright of this Work is the property of Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., and all communications respecting translations, <c., 
must be addressed to them. 


NEW NOVEL by GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D., “CASTLE WARLOCK: a Homely Romance.” 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 


31s. 6d, [ Ready. 


NEW WORK by RICHARD JEFFERIES, “BEVIS: the Story of a Boy.” By the Author of “The Gamekeeper at Home.” 3 vols., 


31s. 6d. | Ready. 


MY WATCH BELOW; or, Yarns Spun while Off Duty. By “A Seafarer.” Crown 8vo, fancy boards, 2s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 
THE LAND of the BEY: being Impressions of Tunis under the French. By T. Wemyss Reid, Author of “Charlotte Bronte: a 


Monograph,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8yo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 


CAMPS in the ROCKIES: being a Narrative of Life on the Frontier, and Sport in the Rocky Mountains; with an Account of the 


Cattle Ranches of tho West. By WM. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN, K.C.E.H. (“ Stalker” of the Field), Author of “Tyrol and the Tyrolese,” &c, 1 vol., cromn Bvo, 
with Illustration and an Original Map, based on the most recent U.S. Government Survey, pp. 430, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. f Ye 


EPISODES in the LIFE of an INDIAN CHAPLAIN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations. [Nearly ready. 
BEAUTIFUL HOUSES: being a Description of Certain Well-known Artistic Houses. By Mrs. Haweis. With a Preface. Feap. 8vo, 


parchment binding, 4s. (Nearly ready. 


Tar CoNTENTs OF THIS Book :—Sir Frederick Leighton’s House—Mr. William Burges’s House—Mr. Alma Tadema’s House—The British Embassy in Rome—Mr. G. H. 
Eonsnten 8 House—Mr. Alfred Morrison’s House—At the Villa Campana—Mr. Reuben Sassoon’s House—Ashley Park—Mr. Heseltine’s Rooms—Mr. Stevenson’s House—A Bijou 
se. 


ATLANTIS in the ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD. By Ignatius Donnelly. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. { Ready. 


Part I. The History of Atlantis II. The Deluge.—III. The Civilisation of the Old World and New Compared.—IV. The Mythologies of the Old World: a Recollection of 
Atlantis.—V. The Colonies of Atlantis. 


PRUDENCE: a Story of Aesthetic London. By Lucy C. Lillie: Illustrated by George Du Maurier. Small post 8vo, ar extra, Ss. 
Vearly ready. 

THE EMPLOYMENT of WOMEN. By Alfred Henry Huth. Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

SIX MONTHS in PERSIA. By E. Stack. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth. 


[In the press. 


PEACE and WAR in the TRANSVAAL: a Story of the Boer Rebellion. By Mrs. Walter H. C. Long. Small post 8vo, nee 
Shortly. 


366 MENUS and 1,200 RECIPES of the BARON BRISSE, in French and English. Translated by Mrs. Matthew Clark. Crown 


8vo, 5s. | Ready. 
JULES VERNE’S NEW WORK is THE GIANT RAFT. PART II.—THE CRYPTOGRAM. By Jules Verne. Translated by 


W.J.GORDON. Thirty-seven Full-page Illustrations. Square cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
ONE of “US”: a Novel. By Edmund Randolph, late 69th Regiment. 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. [Just ready 
THE GIFTS of the CHILD CHRIST, and other Novelettes. By George Mac Donald. 2 vols., 21s. [ Ready. 


NEW VOLUME OF “ ART TEXT-BOOKS.” NEW VOLUME OF “ GREAT ARTISTS.” 


ARCHITECTURE: CLASSIC and EARLY CHRISTIAN. By | GHIBERTI and DONATELLO. By Leader Scott. Illustrated 
Professor ROGER SMITH, and JOHN SLATER, B.A. Comprising Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, with Engravings of the Marble Pulpit at Pisa, by Niccold Pisano—The Bronze Gate of the Baptistery at 
and Early Christian, Iustrated with upwards of 212 Engravings, including the Parthenon, the Erech- Florence, by Ghiberti—The St. George, by Donatello—and ten other examples of the Sculpture of tho 
theum, the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, the Colosseum, the Baths of Diocletian, &c, Price 5s, Renaissance, Price 2s, 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF “ ART TEXT-BOOKsS,” NEW VOLUME OF “ GREAT ARTISTS.” 


SCULPTURE: EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN, GREEK, and ROMAN. | SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE and GEORGE ROMNEY. By 
By GEORGE REDFORD, F.R.C.S. With 160 Illustrations, a Map of Ancient Greece, a Descriptive Lord RONALD GOWER, F.S.A. Illustrated with Engravings of the Duchess of Sutherland—Lady Peel— 
Account of the most Celebrated Statues, and a Chronological List of Ancient Sculptors and their Works. Master Lambton—and Nature, by Lawrence ; the Parson’s Daughter, and other Pictures, by Komney. With 
Price 5s. Lists of Paintings by these Artists, compiled by ALGERNON GRAVES. Price 2s, 6d. 








Loxypox: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Crown Buinpinas, 188, Fuzer Srreer, E.C. 
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VERSLADE PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G, F. WRIGHT, M.A., late 

deeoed of C. C. C., Cambridge, and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington 

College and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the Classicai or 
Mo lern Sides of the Public Schools. 


Ricent Concerts, by J. 8 


UNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park (restored since the fire of i last), 

—lREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and UNIVE TIES, 
under the Rev. T. R. R, STEBBING, M. om sometime Fellow oat Tee of 
Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second Class Classics, First Class in 
law and Modern History. Fees from 150 ¢ to Guineas. 





GENTLEMAN in the Highest Class of 


one of the First London Art Schools is desirous of TEACHING 
DRAWING ¢o PRIVATE PUPILS, or would give Lessons in a Ladies’ 
School.—Address, W. H. M., 38, St. ‘George’s-road, S.W. 


JREPARATION for MATRICULATION 


(in all subjects) and for other EXAMINATIONS by an M.A. (Lon d., 
Classics) ee ia Teaching.—Address O. P. Q., No. 28, Shirlock-road. 
Haverstock- “hill, NV 


WV OOLWICH. iil COUNTRY RECTOR, 


a WRANGLER and FORMER FELLOW, has a VACANCY for a 
COMPANION-PUPIL to Share the Studies of another Youth prepwring for 
the above, having recently passed one into the Be Academy. Inclusive 
terms. Highest Military and other K X.Y. Z., “Acad ” Office, 
52, t, Carey-strest, 


BINGDON SCHOOL.—This old Founda- 


tion, six miles from Oxford, has fine new buildings, with every 
requisite for health, work, and exe reise. A Public School Education is 
given on moderate inclusive terms. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities, where the School bas valuable Scholarships, the Military and Pre- 
liminary Examinations, special attention being paid to English, Modern 
Languages, and Arithmetic. Young Boys received and well grounded for 
evtering the larger Public Schools. 
For Entrance Scholarships next Term, and full information, apply to 
Rev. E, SUMMERS, Head-Master. 


| re AD- M ASTER RE QUIRE D, for an old- 


established School in London, A graduate in classical honours 
preferred, Le will have a good house, rent free, and can take a limited 
number of boarders. The salary varies with the number of pupils. The 
Head-Master will have the offer of Purchasing the School on easy terms, 
but will require at least £500 in cash.—Address, X. Y., 133, Salisbury- 
square, F le et-street. No agents need apply. 

















ITE RARY EMPLOYME NT at HOME. 


—WANTED, MANUSCRIPTS, original or translated, for volumes, 








magazines, ne wspup rs, Xc. Poetry, fiction, dramss, sermons, criticisms, 
3 also articles upon sport, theolo; zy. art, biography, education, 
ics, philosophy, science, law. commerce, medicine, travels, &c, 


d addressed enve! ope for terms to EDITOR, Gosden & Son's, 
12, Tavistock-street, Covent-gardeu, London. 


SUMMER QUARTERS, ~ SCOTLAND.— — 


FURNISHED, Self-contained HOUSE ‘of Nine Apartments ig Rural 
Sistrict, wi convenient railway station, near FRITH of CLYDE. JULY 
and AUGUST. Rent £15 per month to a suitable tenant without children. 
-Address P. Q. R., ACADEMY Office, 52, Carey-street, W.C. 








OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


DAVID MASSON, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S.E.. Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature, U iniversity of Edinburgh, will THIS DAY (SATURDAY), 
May 20, at 3 P.M., BEGIN a COURSE of FOUR LECTURES on * POETH n¥ 
and its LITERARY FORMS.” Half-a-Guinea the Course. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Mr. REGINALD STUART POOLE will give a COURSE of THREE 
LECTURES on “THE ART of COINS and MEDALS” on MONDAY, 
22ND MAY, and THURSDAYS, IsT JuNe and “— JUNE, at 4.10 PLM. The 
class will afterwards visit the British Museum. Fees for the course to the 
public, 10s. 6d., or 5s. for a single lecture, To Art students, 3s. the course, 
on tickets apply to F. J. SLINGER, Esq., Slade Schvol, University College, 

.. by letter, before MAY 20; or at the Botanical Theatre, up to 4 o'clock, 
cam the lectures, The proceeds will be given on this occasion to the 
Siege School in Prizes ent Copies of Medals and Coins. 


PELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


The THIRD ANNUAL MEETING @ will be held on the 23RD INST. 
8 PM. in the ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIET}’S ROOMS, 22, ALBEMARLE 
STREET, W., the Rev. Professor SAYCE in the Chair. —Tickets may be 
obtained ut the Office, 8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 


ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 24, at 8 P.M. 
Mr. J. HENNIKER HEATON will read a Paper on ** THE ORIGIN, 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, INSTITUTIONS, and ANNIHILATION of the 
ABORIGINES of AUSTRALASIA.” Ww. 8. W. Vaux, Sec. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 


2, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 




















The FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members 
will be held in the READING-ROOM on THURSDAY, MAY 25TH, at 3 P.M 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B., will take the Chair, 

By Order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Sec. and Librarian. 
Ist May, 1882. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING will be held (by permission of the 
Chancellor and Senate) in the HALL of the UNIVEKSITY of LONDON, 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, on MONDAY, MAY 22ND, at 2.30 P.M, 

The Right Hon. LORD ABERDARE, President, in the Chair. 

The DINNER will take place at WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S, at 7 o'clock on the same day. 

The Right Hon. LORD ABERDARE, President, in the Chair. 

Dinner Charge, 21s., payable at the door ; or Tickets may be had, and 
places taken, at 1, — -row, Burlington-gardens, up to NOON on 
SATURDAY, MAY 2.7 

The Friends of idiews are admissible to the Dinner. 





HE VIGILANCE ASSOCIATION for 


the DEFENCE of PERSONAL RIGHTS and the AMENDMENT of 
the LAW will REQUIRE a SECRETARY in AUGUST NEXT. Salary, £200 
perannum, Applications, with testimonials, to be addressed to THE CoM- 
MITTEE, 2, Westminster Chambers, London, S.W., endorsed ** Secretary- 
ship,” on or before 30TH JUNE. 





QGOciETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 


COLOURS. 








e NINETY- “te EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5, PALL MALL 
EAST, from 10 to 6. Admission, Is. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. Fripp, Seerctary. 


HEPHERD BROS. ’ SPRING EXHIBI- 
TION of High-class PICTURES includes a chef-d’auvre by Sir 
JOHN GILBERT, R.A., **CHARGE of PRINCE RUPERT at NASEBY,” 
together with important Works by Royal Academicians and other leading 
Artists.—27, KING STREET, ST. JAMEs’s, ata 


RAND BATTLE PICTURE by 


DE NEUVILLE, “ THE CEMETERY of 8T. PRIVAT.” NOW ON 
VIEW at DOWDESWELL’S, 133, NEW BOND STREET, two doors from 
the G Gallery.—Admissi One Shilling. 


HE LION at HOME,” painted by 

ROSA BONHEUR.—This splendid chef-a’aruvre, the latest pro- 

duction of this ee Artist, rl the Complete Engraved Works of Rosa 
Bo r, NOW ON EXHIBITION at L. H. LEFEVRE’S GALLERY, 1a, 
KING STREET, st. JAMES? JAMES's, 8. Ww. Admission, One Shilling. 10 to6. 


HE “ EVENING HYMN,” by GEORGE 


MASON, A.R.A.—M. WALTNER'S Fine ETCHING of this remark- 
able Picture is now completed, and can be SEEN at the Publishers’, P. & D. 
COLNAGHI & CO., 13 and 14, PALL MALL EAST, 


[PALIAN ART CARDS.—Revolution in 


Card Piayiug.—Spades, hearts, clubs, and diamonds superseded by the 
NEW SYSTEM. Designs from the Old Masters. Ten New Games. Price, 
per pack, 2s, 6d.—Address the SOCIETY FOR ART GAMES, Great Russell- 
Street- buildings, London. 


ror DISPOSAL, a SERIAL STORY, 
suitable for Magazine or Petia by NOMAD, Author of 
“ Owlscroft,” &c.—Address, in first instance, A. D., 3, Clure-street, Bristol. 


(1ERMAN and FRENCH TRANSLA- 


TION, Literary, Scient'fic, ant Legal, carefully and accurately per- 
formed. —W. ii. BRows, B.A. (I ond, Univ, ), 39, Denbigh-place, 8.W. 


UNITARIAN BOOKS and TRACTS on 


SALE at the UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 37, NORFOLK 
STREET, STRAND, LOND IN.—CATALOGUE sent free. 























Now ready. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


BRITISH SCHOOL of PAINTING 
(Short History of). By G. H. SHEPHERD. 
“* This is a very useful little book.”— Academy. 
London : SaMPSON LOW & CO., 188, Fleet-street. 





GEPARATE CATALOGUES of the NEW 


SERIES of BERNARD QUARITCH’S GENERAL CATALOGUE, 

1, A CATALOGUE of MANUSCRIPTS, MINIATURES, and DRAWINGS, 
and of BOOKS relating to PALAEOGRAPHY, 200° Articles. Cloth, Ss. 

*,* Such a Collection of Manuscripts was never before offered for Sale. 

2. CATALOGUE of WORKS on NATURAL aa PHYSICS, MATHE. 
MATICS, and other SCIENCES, 7 parts in 1 Yol., Avo, 472 pp., in. 
cluding a complete Index of Authors and Subjects, cloth, 3s. 6d 
A useful volume of reference for Men of Science and Librarians, 

*,* The most complete Catalogue of this kind ever issued, 

3, CATALOGUE of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, Journals and Trans- 
actions of Learned Societies, issues from Government and Private 
Presses, Collections. To which are added, the Botanical Library of 
the late li, C. Watson, the Scientific and Natural History Library of 
Dr, Bree, and Misc-llaneous Books, With a complete index. dvo, 
360 pp., cloth, 2s, 6d. 

*,* The necessary companion to *‘ The English Catalogue.” The Inpex 
supplies a valuable Key to most Books issued recently by H.M. Government, 
Printing Clubs, and Learned Societies. 

4. CATALOGUE of ROMANCES of CHIVALRY ; Novels, Tales, Allegorica} 
Romances : Apologues, Fables, National Legends; ; Popular Ballads, 
Epic and Historical Poems ; Grotesque Stories ; and Dances of Death’ 
tvo, 1,250 Articles, cloth, 5s. 

*,* A most elak Ci ° led in the annals of Bookselling, 

London : I BERNARD Quanizcm, 15, » Pleoadilly. 


oN INEVEH STATU ETTES 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. Under 


Royal and Imperial Patronage —STATUETTES, in PORCE LAIN, 
of SENNACHERIB, SARDANAPALUS, &c.—Mr. HORMUZD RASSAM Says: 
“IT have much pleasure in recommending Mr. Jarvis's Assyrian statuettes ;” 
“these unique representations, especially the buman-headed Lion and 
Bull ;” “* they reflect great credit on the designer’s skill.”—Pro spectus ay] 
Press Opinions of ALFRED JARVIS, 43, Willes-road, London, N.W. (soig 
Publisher). 











THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
The Rich Man's Harvest-field—The Poor Man's Paradise. 
Now ready, in 2 vols., £1 10s. 


((AMEOS from the SILVER LAND: or, 
the Experiences of a Young Naturalist in the Argentine Republic, 
By E. W. WuiTE, F.Z.S, 

London: JOHN VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 








Now ready, Second Edition, imp. 8vo, handsomely > a in cloth, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. ; ; in paper covers, ls, 


ONGS for LITTLE SING ERS in the 
SUNDAY SCHOOL and HOME, Composed by HENRY KING Lewis, 


** All that he has written is bright and cheerful.”—/ducation. 

‘* This is a charming book for the youug folk. ”—Christian World. 

“* Vastly superior to much that ‘little singers’ are condemned tw learn 
and sing in the present day.”—Church Sunday School Magazine. 

** Parents and teachers who wish to obtain words and music thorouzhly 
adapted to the capacities and proclivities of children, will find such here in 
abundance ost, if not all, the songs have duly undergone the scrutiny of 
a committee of 200 juv: enile musicians, have been performed by them in 
public, aud have pleased young and old alike.”—Quaver. 

London : easecesiores & ens ws Fatstusster Row. 


NEW ane heneoattasing BOOKS. 


More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes 
of the Best Books of the Past and Present Seasons 
are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The whole Collection exceeds One Million Volumes of 
Modern Works of every shade of opinion on all subjects 
of general interest. 

Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases ; and 
ample supplies are provided of all the Best Forthcoming 
Books as they appear. 





SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 





Prospectuses postage free on application. 
SELECT LIBRARY (Lmrep), 
NEW OXFORD oramee. 


MU DIE'S 
30 to 34, 


MUDIE’S SELECT "LIBRARY. 





THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 





MUDIE'’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS call to deliver 
Books at the Residences of Subscribers in Bayswater, 
Belgravia, Kensington, Hampstead, St. John's Wood, 
Chelsea, and every other part of London, on a plan 
which has given general satisfaction for many years. 

SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 

Thousands of Families in London and the Suburbs 
already subscribe to this Department of MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY, and obtain a constant succession 
of the Best New Books as they appear. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Ltt£»), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET. 

City Orrice—2, Kine STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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Next week will be published. 
MR. ERNEST AYSCOGHE FLOYER’S NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS, 


UNEXPLORED BALUCHISTAN: 


A Survey, with Observations, Astronomical, Geographical, Botanical, &c., of a Route through 
Western Baluchistan, Mekran, Bashakird, Persia, Kurdistan, and Turkey. 


By ERNEST AYSCOGHE FLOYER, F.R.G:S., F.L.S., &c. 
With an Introduction by Major-General Sir FREDERICK J. GOLDSMID, K.C.S.I., &e. 
With Twelve Illustrations anda Map. Price 28s. 


Mr. Floyer was the first to explore the wild districts of Bashakird ; he contributed a Paper on that 
little-known country to the Plymouth Meeting of the British Association. Besides the narrative, which 
is full of interesting personal incident and adventure, the work will contain Original Illustrations, a Map, 
Vocabularies of Dialects, Lists of Plants Collected and Tabulated, and Observations, Astronomical and 
Meteorological. 


Lonpon: GRIFFITH & FARRAN, West Corner Sr. Pavr’s Cuurcnyarp. 





NEW DRAMATIC POEM. 
Just published, in 1 vol., 8vo, 400 pp., handsomely bound in cloth, price 15s, 


THE CHILDREN OF THE THRONE, 


Loxpvon: WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169, Piccaprnty, W.; anp att BooxsELuers. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION 
NOW OPEN 


From 9 till 7. 
Admission, One Shilling ; ‘Season Tickets, Five Sh illings. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 

















Just published, 
VENTA, and other Poems. 


By the AUTHOR of “ PERICULA URBIS.” 
8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 








AUTOTYPE represents Permanent Photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 


y le Collection of Copies of the OLD | © 
AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble Collection p mS | Sue cate, We, Seen See, 


MASTERS, and for numerous fine examples of MODERN A 
Se RECORDS of the PAST: 
MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. Being English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments. 


ISSUE of 397 AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of PAINTINGS in this | Prblished under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 
Celebrated Gallery. | Edited by 8. Brrcw, LL.D, 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM | ““ictints name soni teanentee, 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A, | BREVERLEY'S ROLL 
| 


London: D. NuTT, 270, Strand, W.C. 





ve of HONOUR: 
Reproduced in Facsimile by the rn em omnes —_ BEING 
Notices of each Plate by the Rev. SYUPFO. OC i, M.A. Publishing — . S. “— 
in Three Volumes, oom containing Twenty-four Illustrations, price Four SKETCHES of the WORTHIES of BEVERLEY. 


Guineas per Volume. Volume the First now ready, cont .ining :— By EDMUND WRIGGLESWORTH, 











1, Bridge, with Goats. 13, Marine Dablers. Author of “* History’s Komance,” &c. 
2. Hindoo Devotions. 14, Sunset. Price, in cloth, 2s. ; half-calf, gilt edges, 4s. 
3. Raglan Castle. 15. Martello Towers. Simones 
i. Crypt, Kirkstall Abbey. 16, Dunstanborough Castle. Beverley : GREEN & SON, Market-place. 
». Sketch for Shipping. | 17. A Calm. London : W, KENT & CO., Paternoster-row. 
6, Sketch for Sea-piece. | i8, Ville de Thun. | And all Booksellers. 
7. Mill near Grand Chartreuse. | = —_ tinal | weil cae i no 
y ill, 20. Procris and Cephalus. * ‘ 
9. Help islend Cathedrals | gt. Jason. . ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Growth of English Industry and Com- 
merce. By W.Cunningham. (Cambridge: 
University Press.) 


Notuine could be more instructive and useful 
than a work which should deal fully and 
accurately with the history of English industry 
and commerce. Such a history would be far 
more valuable than a narrative of military 
campaigns, of the policy of successive 
monarchs, or even than an analysis of the 
facts which have attended or influenced the 
rise, progress, and occasionally the retro- 
gression of the English Constitution, though 
it must be allowed that the modern methods 
of government in all civilised countries are 
copies more or less exact of the machinery 
which has been developed by the English 
House of Commons. But the service which 
such a work would render to the latest-born 
of the sciences, political economy, would be 
still more solid. The historian is apt to 
interpret the past by the passions or the 
experience of the present. With abundant 
materials before him for a critical examina- 
tion of English history under the light of 
contemporaneous documents, and by the aid 
of contemporaneous opinion, few writers have 
undertaken the labour of writing historical 
narrative in that dramatic manner which 
above all things requires an insight into the 
past; and even when they have attempted 
this method they have been partial in their 
research, and have been too apt to interpret 
their facts by preconceived opinions. The 
most successful History which has been writte., 
that of Gibbon, was the history of a des- 
potism in the annals of which there was no 
variety but that of incident, tempered by 
a theology the regular development of which 
was exceedingly plain, easily illustrated, and 
highly susceptible of being exhibited in 
caricature. 

But the case of the political economist is 
even more difficult. Professing to interpret 
the condition of society from that neces- 
sary point of view which is of the highest 
interest to classes and even to individuals, he 
18 constrained to dogmatise, and to contend 
that his conclusions must be accepted in the 
best interests of ‘society. He offers to aid 
the legislator in framing laws for the develop- 
ment of trade and for the control of in- 
dustrial liberty. He frames a theory of 
population, and he appeals to this theory as 
supplying the rule under which the relations 
of law to the distribution of labour, and of 
labour itself to wages, may be explained and 
enforced. He develops another theory of 





credit and banking, and the Legislature frames 
rules for the currency in obedience to his 
utterances—rules which the ingenuity of those 
whose interests are affected seeks successfully 
to modify or to evade. He has sometimes 
been triumphantly in the right, as when he 
proved to demonstration that a free importa- 
tion of food into a densely peopled country 
could do nothing but good to all parties alike ; 
and sometimes scientifically irrefutable, as 
when he argues that one person gains doubt- 
fully, and many persons lose certainly, under 
a system of protected industries. But neither 
his dogmatism nor his demonstrations save 


‘| him from being constantly proved to be in 


error, because he has been unable to trace 
present facts through their history up to their 
beginnings and through their modifications, 
and has therefore been led to proffer half 
inductions from incomplete or unexhausted 
premisses. Hence the old political economy 
has been assailed on the ground that it is 
imperfect, partial, and constantly erroneous ; 
and the student of that part of social phil- 
osophy which deals with the material interests 
of men and nations, and with the problem of 
the distribution of wealth, has been advised, 
with reason, to betake himself to the study of 
industry and commerce, and, we may add, to 
the historical distribution of wealth, in order 
that he may rightly understand the present 
and provide for the future. 

Mr. Cunningham, in a small volume pub- 
lished at the University Press, Cambridge, 
has undertaken the great task of describing 
the growth of English industry and commerce 
from the earliest times, and has appended a 
vast list of authorities from whom he has 
derived the materials for his inferences. 
It may be fairly allowed that, owing to the 
very large amount of materials which have 
been collected on the character of village 
communities, which appear to have been 
universal, or nearly universal, in the infancy 
of agriculture, and the simplicity of the 
elements which comprised the agricultural 
unit, to say nothing of the fact that the 
community survives numerously in many 
countries up to our own time, there is very 
little room for misconception on this part of 
the subject. But the ground becomes more 
uncertain when an attempt is made to discuss 
the origin of the intertribal fair, the town 
market, and the franchise market, where the 
tolls and other dues were the property of 
private lords. Of the first, an example is the 
great fair of Stourbridge, which was for many 
centuries the most important mart in 
England, or that of St. Giles, near Win- 
chester, which was similarly, though not 
equally, renowned; of the second, the 
numerous markets which surrounded the 
Guildhall of Norwich, and became the prop- 
erty of the city; of the third, the markets 
which Roger Bigod founded or permitted on 
his East Anglian and Irish estates. The 
survival of the Roman British towns after 
the English invasion is another obscure 
question, for it seems clear that the immi- 
grants did not occupy the towns, that 
many of these towns remained, and that some 
modus vivendi must have been established 
between the earlier inhabitants and the in- 
vaders. Even more puzzling is the growth 
of the manorial system. That the lord did 





not gain his private estate from the waste is, 
it may be concluded, clear from the fact that 
the demesne is generally the best land, 
especially several meadow land in the parish. 
Now several meadow naturally irrigated—the 
artificial irrigation of water meadows began 
very early—was worth ten times as much as 
arable from the earliest times. 

Between the time in which information as 
to tenures and revenues is given in local 
laws and in Domesday and that in which 
annual accounts of agricultural and manorial 
records are regularly transcribed and __pre- 
served, there is an interval of nearly two 
centuries, for the latter begin towards the 
end of Henry III.’s reign. At this time 
everyone cultivated land with his own capital, 
from the King to the serf, a fact which does 
not seem to have attracted Mr. Cunningham’s 
attention, though it must have had prodigious 
effects on the social system of the country. 
The liabilities of the serf are always, or 
nearly always, commuted or commutable for 
money payments ; and beyond these it is clear 
that he had no other liabilities, beyond those 
which were annexed to his condition and 
survived long after all the theories of servile 
dependence had passed into oblivion, except 
in law-books—such as fines for the licence 
of his daughter’s marriage, his son’s entering 
into religion, or his own removal from the 
manor. Such payments may be traced to the 
end of the fifteenth century, or a little later. 
It is probable that they were generally ex- 
tinguished by being capitalised, though there 
are indications, of which the manor of Chel- 
tenham is an instance, that they were resented 
by the tenants and lowered or abolished by 
arbitration. 

The most remarkable feature in Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s treatment of the social state of 
England during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries is his assumption of certain indus- 
trial and economical results for the existence 
of which there is not a shadow of evidence. 
In p. 222 he tells us that “rural manufac- 
tures decayed as wealth increased.’ But the 
facts are exactly the reverse. The fifteenth 
century was one of general opulence and 
prosperity; and the manufacturers of export. 
able commodities, especially weavers, escaped 
from the oppressive regulations of the town 
guilds and from corporation taxes, and settled 
in country villages. In this century, Sir 
John Fastolfe, a Norfolk landowner, and a 
well-known partisan leader in the second part 
of the long war with France, regularly sup- 
plied his soldiers with clothing from a small 
Dorsetshire village; while the Warden of 
Merton College towards the end of the same 
century bought cloth for himself and his 
fellows in an Essex village. Again, there is no 
proof whatever (p. 221) that the area of land 
under tillage was decreasing and the produc- 
tion of wool as rapidly increasing “in the 
fifteenth century ”’ according to Fitzherbert, 
who is put (p. 201) in the fourth decade of 
the fifteenth century, and in p. 221 a century 
later, the fact being that he died in 1538, and 
that his two works on agriculture were first 
printed in 1523. 

During the whole of the fifteenth century, 
and for the first twenty years of the sixteenth, 
the price of corn was exceedingly low and 
the rate of wages was exceedingly high. Such 
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a state of things would have been impossible 
if Mr. Cunningham’s hypothesis were founded 
on fact, for the very reverse phenomena would 
have been exhibited. During the whole of 
this period there was only one year of famine 
(1348-49) and one of scarcity (1482-83), 
nominal prices during the 120 years being 
lower than they were for the same period pre- 
viously—.e., from 1281 to 1400—while the 
wages of labour were fully fifty per cent. in 
excess of the older rates. In the latter half 
of the sixteenth century it is true that sheep- 
farming became general, with the result that 
the price of food was greatly, the wages 
of labour slightly, enhanced. But Mr. Cun- 
ningham has actually printed a table in which 
he makes the price of corn conform to the 
reduction of the weight of silver in the 
monetary unit ; though the truth, if he had 
been at the pains to find it out, is exactly the 
reverse of his statement. What effect such a 
discovery would have had on his theories need 
not be discussed. The information as to the 
price of wheat from 1259 down to our own 
days is to be found in the present writer’s 
second edition of Adam Smith, published 
nearly two years ago. 

If Mr. Cunningham had inspected the table 
of corn prices referred to he would have seen 
that the rise in them is synchronous with the 
debasement of the currency under Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. There was one year (1547) 
in which the price of wheat was very low, 
and in this the harvest must have been excep- 
tionally bountiful. The amount of base 
money called in by Elizabeth is well known, 
as is also its nominal or currency value and 
the amount of new sterling money which was 
extracted from it. 

It is impossible in a brief article to enter 
into all the misconceptions of fact in Mr. 
Cunningham’s work. The idea is excellent ; 
the result is not commensurate to the design. 
Authorities of very unequal value are put side 
by side, and treated as of equal importance. 
Fitzherbert is an excellent authority on the 
practice of husbandry in Eastern England, 
and of the duties of a surveyor at the beginning 
of Henry the Eighth’s reign. But to trust 
him on the general social condition of Eng- 
land and the continuance of villeinage is to 
trust gossip. There are numerous accounts 
of the estates possessed by Margaret Countess 
of Richmond in the Record Office, perhaps 
some in St. John’s College, Cambridge. The 
enquirer will find no villeinage there, but 
plenty of customary payments. The Crown 
was not a “sufferer by the depreciated [j7.c., 
debased] currency” because it was a pur- 
chaser, as is suggested, but because it was 
a receiver of fixed fee farm rents, and equally 
fixed customs in a currency which, after the 
frauds of Henry and Edward and the reforms 
of Elizabeth, was equally depreciated. Nor 
is there reason to believe that persons were 
affected by the influx of treasure from the 
New World. Foreign treasure cannot be 
procured but by foreign trade ; and to affirm 
that, by some operation of nature, English 
producers and consumers obtained American 
silver because Spanish adventurers stole it or 
mined it is to utter a fallacy of which the 
older political economy could disabuse even a 
beginner. 

JamEs E, Toorotp Rocers. 





The Belgium of the East. By the Author 
of “Egypt under Ismail Pasha,” “ Egypt 
for the Egyptians.’’ Edited by Blanchard 
Jerrold. (W. H. Allen.) 


Ir is a pity that all writers on Egyptian 
affairs are adopting so strong a party tone ; 
but we in England are so much in the power 
of correspondents and officials wedded to the 
European régime in Egypt that it is whole- 
some for us to read a vigorous protest on the 
opposite side. Those who have read Egypt for 
the Egyptians will know what line to expect in 
The Belgium of the East. The author is an 
implacable enemy of the Anglo-French control 
and the eleventh Egyptian plague—the plague 
of Franks. He mistrusts and despises Tawfik, 
believes in Halim, and, above all, has fervent 
faith in the National party. He paints his 
picture in too telling colours; and it would 
be easy to point out exaggerations and to 
adduce counter arguments. But I am so 
entirely in accord with the general purpose 
and policy of the book that the errors of 
manner, and sometimes of detail, do not 
deter me from recommending it to all who 
wish to know more about the crisis in Egypt 
than they can get from their daily papers. 
It is well that people in general should be 
a little more alive to the monstrous position 
towards which we are being hustled by 
French and English usurers. It is also well 
that we should realise that what the papers 
call a military dictatorship may be seriously 
regarded as the first public appearance 
of a National party in Egypt, and that the 
apparent aim of that party is constitutional 
liberty. It is very unpleasant, after all we 
have heard preached about Oriental misrule and 
fleecing the fellahin, to find that itis England 
and France who are doing the fleecing just now. 
Nor is it agreeable to be told that all our hopes 
about the suppression of the slave trade are 
doomed to disappointment, and that the traffic 
goes on increasingly in the Soudan and Equa- 
torial provinces under the auspices of high 
Government officials. ‘The chapter on the 
slave trade deserves to be well studied and 
acted upon. 

The book, however commendable from a 
political point of view, is not equally praise- 
worthy as a contribution to literature. If 
the truth must be said, the person who has 
written least in it is the author himself. ‘The 
volume is made up of a large number of 
cuttings from various newspaper articles and 
Cairo correspondents’ letters, especially from 
the Pali Mall Gazette and from Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt’s and Sir W. Gregory’s letters to the 
Times. Scissors and paste were in much greater 
requisition than pen and ink. A collection of 
extracts of this kind is sometimes very useful, 
and I believe it will do some good service in 
the way of correcting English opinion about 
the National party. And that the author 
should use his scissors upon another scissors- 
and-paste book—Mr. Griffin Vyse’s Egypt 
Political, &c.—and select but one passage, 
and that one boiled down by Mr. Vyse from 
my own Egypt, I take to be a delicate com- 
pliment. But if the author had used Mr. 
Vyse’s book anywhere, he could hardly have 
failed to pay a similar compliment to some- 
one else, if not to me. 


StantEy LaveE-Poote, 





Recreations of a Literary Man; or, Does 
Writing Pay? By Percy Fitzgerald. In 
2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Dr. Sours told his gracious Sovereign, who 
wished he could have had time to make his 
sermon longer, that he could have wished for 
time to make it shorter. For the sake of 
his literary conscience, let us hope that Mr, 
Percy Fitzgerald sometimes wishes he had 
time to write less. By his own exultant 
showing, he has been a playwright, a dramatic 
critic, often “our own reporter,” sometimes 
“special” on the Continent, contributor to 
‘ almost every magazine that has been born, 
died, or exists,’’ and has learned the knack 
of writing decently and respectably on 
“painting, music, building, decorative art, 
dress, the classics, history, travels, the lives 
of other people, dancing, &c.”* The test of 
all this—pay. Mr. Fitzgerald finds that, the 
first difficulties of his career surmounted, he 
has been able to earn a comfortable yearly 
income by his versatility, and is happy. A 
man may do and be all this, however, and 
yet not entitle himself to the rank of an 
author; and books like this under review 
exhibit more characteristics of slop-work than 
of any genuine versatility. About a fourth 
in these two volumes is fairly substantial, and 
the rest is poor indeed, at times reading like 
third-rate journalistic work, In one respect 
the pages differ from the work of the anony- 
mous journalist, for the journalist, like Mr. 
Weller, always spells his name with a ‘ we,” 
while Mr. Fitzgerald is complacently egotis- 
tical throughout. However, though apologies 
are not always excuses, in his Preface he begs 
indulgence for this fault; and perhaps he 
may have come across Richter’s dictum, that 
“the author, unlike a partner, should always 
say ‘I,’ and no other word.” 

The problem to which Mr. Fitzgerald 
here brings the light of his own exper'- 
ence is the same burning question with 
which Mr. James Payn scorched his fingers in 
a memorable article. Half the world thinks 
it can write nowadays; and the hosts of 
governesses and poor clergymen’s unemployed 
daughters, and ambitious clerks and school- 
masters, and people of the kind, who 
perpetually assail the letter-boxes of maga- 
zine editors, wish to know from some 
authority in the literature of the day 
what really is the average income made 
among men and women who write for their 
living. You will find, as a rule, that when 
you ask a man for advice he practically tells 
you to do as he has done; and that is the 
advice these anxious people have got from 
Mr. Payn, and get also from Mr. Fitzgerald. 
Mr. Payn has been a successful man, and 
so has Mr. Fitzgerald in his way; and thus, 
neither of them bestowing any nice care upon 
the calculation of averages, they both write 
in a strain that cannot but be very encoura- 
ging to such would-be /ittérateurs as wistfully 
turn to them for guidance. But it is a pity 
the question is not dealt with more exhaust- 
ively and authoritatively. It would form an 
admirable subject for a * symposium” in the 
Nineteenth Century if Mr. Knowles would 
get an editor or two, as well as successful 
authors—and perhaps an unhappy hack or s0 
—to discuss the matter all through the many 
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grades of either utter failure and disappoint- 
ment, or hard work and wretched pay, that 
make up the bulk—though generally invisible 
and disregarded—of the great society of 
letters represented to the public by a few 
favourite names. The literary market is 
overcrowded and glutted already with most 
kinds of brain work, except genius. Even 
Mr. Fitzgerald hints that the successes he 
had in his early days with Mr. Bentley and 
Household Words could not be expected in 
the like case at the present time, competition 
considered; and it is most likely that he 
is right. Somehow dr other, the ingenuous 
reader of Mr. Fitzgerald’s rather flimsy and 
not too grammatical pages may be apt to 
think, if he is ignorant of experience to the 
contrary, that this kind of thing will easily 
bring in six or seven or eight hundred a-year. 
That is the impression the book is calculated 
to give to the unwary, and therefore it has 
in this regard a mischievous tendency. Ina 
much sounder strain, if rather cruel, was 
Mr. Tennyson’s counsel to a young poetic 
aspirant: “You might write verses in your 
leisure hours, if you could find nothing else 
to do.” 

The best part of these Recreations is a 
chapter on “‘ Charles Dickens as an Editor,” 
which has appeared elsewhere—though there 
is no note in the book to indicate the fact, 
by-the-way. Occasionally, in talking of his 
friends or his dogs or his books, the author 
furnishes an anecdote thatis amusing. This of 
Rogers the poet is excellent, though Dickens’s 
high colouring is manifest in it :— 
“Sometimes Dickens would go and dine with 
him, and he described the scene as piteously 
grotesque, a faithful man-servant cheerily sug- 
gesting the old stories which they knew by 
heart. Thus: ‘Tell Mr. Dickens, sir, the 
story of the Honourable Charles Townshend 
and the beautiful Miss Curzon.’ The old poet 
would start in a slow, almost Gregorian tone, 
and in curious old-fashioned phrase: ‘The 
Hon-our-able Charles Townshend’ (this name 
will serve as well as another) ‘became 
enamoured of Miss Curzon. She was beeyewti- 
ful. He beribed her maid to conceal him in 
her cheeamber, and when she arrived to dress 
for a ball, emerged from his hiding-place. She 
looked at him fixedly, then said, ‘*‘ Why don’t 
you begin?” She took him for the ’air- 
dresser.’ ” 


There are some three or four stories in the 
book as good as this ; but about the work as 
a whole there is little to be written in praise. 
The kindest thing to say regarding it is that 
those who know Mr. Fitzgerald at his best— 
asin his most popular novels—cannot but 
feel sorry that he does not care more to main- 
tain his reputation as a literary craftsman. 

Erro Ropertson. 





Historic China, and other Sketches. 
Herbert A. Giles. (De La Rue.) 


Tue books on China are legion. Most of 
them have rushed down the steep decline of 
popular favour, and have been choked in the 
sea of oblivion. Besides mere journals of 
tourists, we have had dull books full of in- 
formation laboriously collected ; books, still 
duller, which displayed industry in collecting 
misinformation ; books in which misinforma- 


By 


tion was collected without industry, which | 


were yet as dull as if they had been pains- 
taking and accurate; and, lastly, we haye 
had works of scholars which, caviare to the 
multitude, have only attracted the interest 
of a few score of serious students. The work 
under review belongs to none of these classes. 
It contains much information condensed into 
small compass, yet it is as amusing as a 
novel. The author is a scholar of no mean 
attainments ; industry is, however, more con- 
spicuous in his book than painstaking; the 
extent of his knowledge rather than his 
accuracy. Written in a picturesque style and 
vigorous English, the book is more fitted 
for the circulating library than for the stu- 
dent’s bookshelf; to afford a fleeting enter- 
tainment than to be a work of reference. 
No book has hitherto been published which 
gives to an uninformed reader so lively and 
truthful a general idea of the Chinese people 
as Mr. Giles’ sketches; but the reader must 
remember they are but sketches. The general 
effect is admirable, but a close inspection 
reveals many defects in detail; few books 
written by scholars contain so many mis- 
takes. His system in studying a subject 
seems to have been to have skimmed through 
all the authorities close to hand, to have 
then put aside his books, and to have noted 
the impression left on his mind. He rarely 
takes the pains to verify the correctness of 
his memory or the accuracy of his state- 
ments; his conclusions are almost invariably 
correct, but he often forgets the process by 
which he formed them; his premisses seem 
after-thoughts, and are frequently open to 
challenge. 

As specimens of want of painstaking, I 
note that he renders Hw lu by “ Fiscal laws” 
—the Hu lu is the code regulating the Hu or 
households. In China, the group, and not the 
individual, is the legal unit ; consequently, the 
code regulating households embodies all civil 
duties of households, among which paying 
dues and taxes is included. A more cul- 
pable piece of carelessness occurs in the 
following passage :—“ The language in China 
is never written down fotidem verbis;” ina 
note is added : 


“Except in the case of farces, songs, parts of low- 
class novels, &c., in which a very near approach 
is made to the colloquial. The Bible itself has 
been published in the vulgar tongue of more 
than one province, thus becoming a literary 
absurdity in the eyes of all educated Chinese.” 

So far is this from being the case that the 
translation into the vernacular of the “ Sacred 
Edict ” (a treatise on ethics composed under 
the direction of the Emperor Kanghi) has 
been officially recognised, and should by law 
be read to the people at least once a-year. 
Many of the best-class novels are largely 
written in the colloquial. Mr. Giles cannot 
be ignorant of these facts. I can only 
assume that he “ just at the critical moment 
forgot.” Though almost all Chinese books 
on serious subjects are written in the “ book 
language,” it is worse than exaggeration to 
say that the Bible has become a literary 
absurdity because it has been translated into 
local dialects. 

I entirely agree in Mr. Giles’ conclusions 
that, without the sanction, tacit or expressed, 
of the people, no mandarin would venture to 





connive at outrageous cruelty (the same holds 





good in all modern instances of Chinese 
cruelty ; it is not the cruelty of the powerful 
ruling classes toward the helpless rues, but 
the operation of a system intended solely to 
repress crime, and fully approved by the 
unanimous voice of the Chinese people) ; that 
the mandarins are highly intelligent, are 
bound to make themselves popular, and are, as 
a rule, highly respected by the native populace; 
and that they are generally kind-hearted and 
good-natured. I as entirely disagree with 
his premisses that bribery and corruption are 
not extensively practised; that torture is 
practically unknown; that the mode of exe- 
cution known as lingchih (slicing to pieces) 
exists only on paper; that the ruling classes 
in China are, as a rule, materialists ; and that 
educated and intelligent Chinese have no per- 
sonal faith in superstitions. 

The explanation of the extensive existence 
of bribery and corruption, the undoubted 
constant practice of torture and of the in- 
fliction of so barbarous a mode of punishment 
as slicing to pieces, is to be found, not in the 
moral turpitude of the Chinese mandarins, but 
in the democratic nature of Chinese insti- 
tutions. To govern in accordance with 
the moral instincts of the people is the 
key-note of Chinese rule; and the moral 
instincts of the Chinese people are not as 
exacting as the moral instincts of Irish voters 
for the New York Municipality, and tolerate 
more corrupt practices than could exist in 
America. Although not cruel (except in 
times of great excitement), the Chinese are 
quite devoid of modern humanitarianism. To 
the physical sufferings of criminals and sus- 
pected criminals they are very callous; they 
are no more shocked at the practice of judicial 
torture and the infliction of death by slicing 
to pieces than our ancestors were at the 
practice of putting recusants to the question 
and of quartering and disembowelling traitors. 
The extensive existence of torture is proved, 
not only by its being sanctioned in the 
Chinese code, but by reports of law cases, by 
Chinese novels, and by the personal experi- 
ence of most consular officers in China, and 
(what to an Englishman will seem most extra- 
ordinary) by witnesses sometimes requesting to 
be tortured to enable them to speak the truth 
without incurring the resentment of those to 
whom their evidence may be distasteful. 
With regard to the mode of execution known 
as slicing to pieces, I have heard detailed 
descriptions of it, not only from eye-witnesses, 
but from an executioner also, who stated he 
had himself put three criminals to death by 
that mode. As a general rule, a few flashes of 
a sharp weapon complete the operation, which 
only lasts a few seconds. In such cases there is 
less protracted suffering than in strangulation. 
The reason why lingchth and decapitation are 
regarded as severer punishments than strangu- 
lation is founded on a belief of social contempt 
entailed in the next world, and not on the 
consideration of physical pain suffered in this. 

With regard to the faith in superstitions 
of educated Chinese it may be mentioned that 
only eight years ago the Viceroy of the Two 
Kwang spent £10,000 on the advice of sooth- 
sayers in repairing a pagoda in order to re- 
cover from dysentery. Again, it is not long 
since Li Hung chang, the man whom Mr. 
Giles cites as the leader of progress and the 
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embod'ment of the most enlightened ideas, 
wrote a memorial to the Throne stating that 
several ears of corn had been found growing 
on one stalk, and proposing that, in com- 
memoration of so auspicious an omen, the 
dynastic title of the Sovereign should be 
changed. High officers of State have re- 
corded their solemn belief that departed 
worthies rose from the dead during the 
Tai p’ing rebellion, and led the Imperial 
armies to victory ; and edicts from the Throne 
have been issued giving sanction to these 
superstitions by ordering temples to be 
erected to the aiding spirits. That great 
intelligence and high talents do not save the 
possessor from subjection to superstition can 
easily be proved; even in our own country 
it is not necessary to go so far back for 
examples as Mathew Hales’ belief in witch- 
craft. 

The error into which Mr, Giles falls in 
denying the possibility of committing suicide 
by “swallowing gold” is venial. The ex- 
pression “ swallowing gold” is so often used 
metaphorically that it is very pardonable 
to suppose that it can never be taken liter- 
ally. I have, however, come across a case 
where suicide was actually committed by 
choking the throat with gold leaf. In 1867, 
at Ningpo, a clever scoundrel gave himself 
out as a new incarnation of Buddha; and, 
under the cover of simulated sanctity, which 
deceived his believers, he carried on a lucra- 
tive traffic in poisons, and assisted his less 
credulous patrons in the commission of secret 
crimes. After his arrest, so many respectable 
families were found to be implicated that 
the local authorities, not daring to investi- 
gate the matter themselves, sent him to the 
provincial capital for trial. On his way 
thither he managed to procure some gold 
leaf, rolled up into very small compass ; this 
he unrolled, and choked himself with it. The 
body was allowed to be viewed by the public, 
so that no doubt can exist as to the mode of 
his death. 

Mr. Giles’ plan of attaching to each historic 
epoch a translation from a native work re- 
ferring to that epoch was admirably designed. 
It would have been more satisfactory if he 
had explained the exact nature of the native 
books from which he gives extracts; the 
allusion to them in his Preface is not suffi- 
cient. The closer resemblance of the novel 
he terms “‘ History of the Feudal States ” to 
authentic history than other books in the 
same category says very little for its truth- 
fulness ; a man need not be very slim because 
he is thinner than Daniel Lambert. Again, 
the native work termed “ The Published Edi- 
tion of Judge Pao’s Criminal Cases” is a very 
low-class book of fiction; the extract given 
from it is a translation of the first story in 
it ; the succeeding tales are generally so full 
of the marvellous as to lose all trace of 
verisimilitude. 

If we except the few pages devoted to the 
penal code, which he himself terms “ rapid 
and insuflicient,’’ the least satisfactory por- 
tion of Mr. Giles’ work is his sketch of the 
Chow and the Han dynasties. He here follows 
Mr. Wylie’s notes on Chinese literature more 
than blindly ; he is certain where Mr. Wylie 
exhibits scholarly hesitation. Yet Mr. Wylie 
only professes to give the views of learned 





Chinese, and Mr. Giles professes to give the 
result of these views when melted down in 
the crucible of modern criticism. Much more 
doubt attaches to the authenticity of the 
alleged ancient books of China than is allowed 
to appear in the work under review. The 
author is on much safer ground when he 
treats of more modern times. English readers 
who are accustomed to have historic digests 
at hand can hardly conceive the mass of 
reading that is condensed by him in a few 
pithy sentences. eds 

The chapters on ** Education,” “‘ The Book 
Language,” ‘‘ Chinese Fans,” &c., deserve 
high praise. Mr. Giles could doubtless have 
told us much more about them than he has ; 
but, in the laudable determination not to be 
tedious, he has wisely kept in mind the 
Spanish proverb, and never writes to the 
emptying of his inkstand. 

CueistoPpHer THoMas GARDNER. 








VANDAL’S LOUIS XV. AND THE EMPRESS 
ELIZABETH. 

Louis XV et Elizabeth de Russie. Etude 
sur les Relations de la France et de la 
Russie au XVIII° Sitcle d’aprés les 
Archives du Ministére des Affaires étran- 
gores de France. Par Albert Vandal. 
(Paris: Plon.) 


For some years past the history of diplomacy 
during the eighteenth century has been in 
France the object of considerable research. 
The archives of the Foreign Office, instead of 
being jealously guarded, are now accessible to 
students ; and a careful study of the documents 
they contain has given birth to some works 
that throw a new light on the relations of the 
European Powers during the eighty years 
immediately preceding the French Revolution. 
In the front rank may be placed Le Secret du 
Roi by the duc de Broglie, which has enjoyed 
a great and well-deserved success; and we 
may add that the further studies on this 
period now being published by M. de Broglie 
in the Revue des Deux-Mondes fully sustain 
his reputation. M. Vandal’s book, although 
a maiden work, is worthy of the careful con- 
sideration of scholars, not merely because the 
subject is of great interest, but also for its 
depth of research, elegant style, and sound 
judgment. 

The reign of the Empress Elizabeth is a 
landmark in Russian history, for it was then 
that Russia, having been rescued from bar- 
barism by the genius of Peter the Great, who 
broke down, as it were, the three barriers— 
Sweden, Poland, and Turkey—which had 
hitherto kept his country outside the pale of 
the civilised world, first became a potent 
factor in the diplomacy and wars of Europe. 
Elizabeth was the daughter of Peter the 
Great; and in the reign of her mother, 
Catherine I., her hand, like that of many 
another Princess, had been offered to Louis 
XV. Although this match was only pro- 
posed to be abandoned, the young Princess 
fell in love with a portrait of the monarch, 
whose accession raised hopes that were to be 
cruelly disappointed, and who, in 1725, while 
yet gifted with the charm of youth, was 
regarded, not by France alone, but by all 
Europe, as a model of royal grace and beauty. 
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In the words of M. Vandal, “She gave him 
her heart, and never wy took it back.” 
But we know that in that heart many less 
platonic passions were to find place. Some 
years later, when she had been dispossessed 
of the throne which was her birthright, she 
was greatly indebted to the good offices of 
the French ambassador —the adventurous 
marquis de La Chétardie—for the military 
revolution which restored her father’s 
sceptre to her hands. The planning and 
execution of this revolution are detailed with 
absorbing interest by M. Vandal, from the 
despatches of La Chétardie. It is the opinion 
of M. Vandal that at this moment a sound and 
durable alliance might have been concluded 
between France and Russia; and that this 
league would have been firmly cemented by 
the personal gratitude of the Empress. But 
the necessities of such an alliance would have 
forced France to abandon one of her most 
cherished traditions of policy, which was to 
protect the lesser Eastern Powers who had 
served her as allies against the House 
of Hapsburg. Now these Powers—Sweden, 
Poland, and Turkey—were the natural enemies 
of Russia, who could increase her territory 
in Europe only at their expense. M. Vandal 
maintains that France should have sought an 
alliance with a young and vigorous monarchy, 
instead of concluding leagues with decrepit 
States. This new and bold theory is open to dis- 
cussion. If afresh departurein the foreign policy 
of France was essential, would it not have been 
better to have acquired the alliance of Austria, 
a Power whose influence in the East had 
ceased to be dangerous, and to have defended 
the rights of Maria Theresa when the War 
of the Succession broke out? It is needless 
to say that neither of these alternative policies 
were adopted. Louis XV. plunged into the 
War of the Succession without the alliance of 
Russia, who quickly espoused the cause of 
Maria Theresa and furnished her with valuable 
assistance. France fought for the sole advan- 
tage of the self-seeking prince, who deserted 
her before the war was even over—as soon as 
Silesia had been won. When, eight years 
later, hostilities once more broke out between 
France and her persistent foe during the 
eighteenth century—England—Frederick took 
the side of the latter against his old allies. 
Thus France was of necessity surprised, as it 
were, into a league with Austria and Russia. 
She had to fight a losing battle. While her 
different colonies were falling one by one into 
the hands of the English, the untiring 
Frederick held in check the allied armies 
which had invaded his dominions. It should 
have been the care of France during the 
Seven Years’ War to quicken the zeal of her 
allies, and to try and balance her colonial 
disasters by a decisive victory in Europe. 
Notwithstanding their feeble and _ halting 
policy, this was the real aim of the Ministers 
of Louis XV., the cardinal de Bernis and the 
due de Choiseul. But, as we know, Louis 
XV. had a policy of his own distinct from that 
of his Ministers. The French envoys at St. 
Petersburg received not only the instructions 
of their official superiors, but others in 4 
directly opposite sense from the King or his 
confidential advisers. Louis was alarmed at the 
growing military power of Russia, and at the 
danger it foreboded to Poland, forgetting that 
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in Frederick the kingdom had an equally 
dangerous enemy. Not only did the King 
oppose—as, indeed, did his Ministers —all 
projects for the aggrandisement of Russia at 
the expense of Poland, but any action likely 
to have the effect of “‘ checking the operations 
of the Russian forces.” Such are the very 
words of a memorandum by the King to his 
ambassador at St. Petersburg on the eve of 
the Russian entry into Berlin. The secret 
policy of Louis XV. is laid bare by M. 
Vandal with a fullness of detail that leaves 
nothing to be desired ; and he clearly shows 
its effect in contributing to the isolation of 
France after the Seven Years’ War, and in 
paving the way for the triple alliance between 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. This league 
was concluded on the death of Elizabeth, and 
was firmly cemented by the first partition of 
Poland. 

M. Vandal’s book throws a new and im- 
portant light on this portion of the history of 
the eighteenth century ; and although, as has 
been already remarked, this is not its sole 
merit, yet that alone should suffice to ensure 
its careful perusal. Cu. pr LoMENIE. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Corbie’s Pool. 
(Bentley.) 


A Foregone Conclusion. 
(Edinburgh: Douglas.) 


Iris. By Mrs. Randolph. In 8 vols. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 


Changes and Chances. By Mrs. Carey Brock. 
(Seeley, Jackson & Halliday.) 


Miss Mortey’s novel is, on the whole, so 
good that we cannot but wish she had ruth- 
lessly pruned it and made it still better. 
About half of the second volume might have 
gone without detriment to the story, and 
much of the third might have been advan- 
tageously compressed. The opening scene, 
too, strikes us as a little unfortunate. Mr. 
Carr, vicar and widower, of comparatively 
humble birth, is discovered by the reader in 
the act of proposing to the widowed Mrs. 
Leigh, who belongs to what the Americans 
call “the first families.” To be more 
accurate, the proposal itself is not given, but 
only the subsequent conversation in which 
the lady is described as “naming and in- 
sisting on the day,” while the gentleman is 
placing before her the drawbacks of the 
situation in such forcible language that we 
only wonder why, if he realised them so 
clearly, he should ever have proposed at all. 
Once launched on her story, however, Miss 
Morley sails along smoothly enough. We 
have noted with gratitude and pleasure that 
there is not one passage of personal descrip- 
tion, and hardly one descriptive of scenery, 
throughout the book. The characters, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Mrs. Leigh and the 
two heroes, are drawn clearly and firmly ; and 
Miss Morley has been specially clever in her 
sketches of character in conversation, and in 
showing the slight, but almost inevitable, collo- 
quial distortions of the facts. Her heroine, 
Alice Brandon, is a growth of modern days, 
but spirited and pleasant, a girl whom circum- 


By Susan Morley. In 38 vols. 


By W. D. Howells. 


who has, by way of self-defence, unconsciously 
exaggerated the hardness natural to youth. 
The reader does not long remain in doubt 
as to the romance which is to soften her. 
When a gentleman in a novel professes his 
strong (theoretical) disapproval of a given 
young lady, we all know how it will end, 
and in the same way discover the obstacle 
to their happiness; but it would not be 
fair on Miss Morley to disclose more of 
her story. As we have said, the pages 
devoted to the description of Bertie Chaloner’s 
accident seem to us disproportionate. It adds 
nothing to the story, nor much to the develop- 
ment of Alice Brandon’s character, and her 
relations with Colonel Myddleton. We must 
also object to the behaviour of Mrs. Leigh, 
afterwards Mrs. Carr. She is represented as 
a scheming woman whose schemes have been 
tolerably successful. Now, to a woman of 
this sort, tact and self-control are the basis 
of all her success, and we are told that Mrs. 
Leigh had neither; but, over and above this, 
she had had the training of a lady, which 
would surely have rendered it impossible for 
her to scold as she does in vol. ii, p. 148. 
In spite of these drawbacks, however, Corbie’s 
Pool has given us much pleasure. It is 
written in good English, in a straightforward 
way, and Miss Morley has not fallen into the 
common mistake of painting monsters who, 
for good or evil, are unlike anything that 
exists either in heaven or earth. 


A Foregone Conclusion is one of those 
American novels which interest us and pique 
our curiosity, and leave us a little dissatisfied 
at the end. We cannot help wondering if 
American people are such enigmas; and we 
are a little provoked when a heroine such as 
Florida Verdain, who on her first appearance 
is rather uninteresting, develops all kinds of 
attractions towards the middle of the book. 
Even to the end, however, we infinitely prefer 
another of Mr. Howells’ young ladies, Kitty 
in A Chance Acquaintance, who has that 
charm which is apparently so rare over the 
water—spontaneity. 4 Foregone Conclusion 
is, however, rich in all the qualities which 
belong to books of this kind, and make them 
preferred by many readers to every other. 
It is subtle and full of analysis; every touch 
tells, and the whole is put together with the 
utmost care; only, in spite of beauty in the 
covering of skin and flesh, we can see, as we 
do in some human faces, the shape and form 
of the skull beneath, and the suggestion is un- 
pleasant. Of the four persons whose fortunes 
are linked together in the novel, the portrait 
of the priest is the truest to nature, and he 
is halfa woman. His doubts and vacillations 
and half-shy enthusiasms are most delicately 
drawn ; while the more vigorous part of his 
nature, if it existed at all, had been effectually 
repressed by his training. Ferris, the hero, 
is by no means so attractive a sketch, 
Indeed, we are sorry to say that he is by no 
means a gentleman; most ladies would have 
shrunk from the familiarity of his manner ; 
and the “conclusion” would most certainly 
have been “‘ foregone” in another sense than 
that meant by the author. 


Tris differs as much from the two novels 
which we have been considering as they do 





stances have forced to bring herself up, and 


very unreality. Iris WNetherleigh is the 
daughter of one Mrs. Pleydell, and divides 
the honours of heroine with her half-sister, Eve. 
Their dispositions are different in every respect. 
Iris is tall and intellectual, incapable of 
playing lawn-tennis, afraid of riding, ignorant 
of cricket, and altogether about as dreary a 
young person as we were ever called on to 
admire. Eve is an adept in all sports, par- 
ticularly in rowing. She is small and slight, 
and her eyes have the chameleon-like property 
of changing from “brown and velvety” to 
“large and blue” (for “brown” see vol. i., 
p- 55, vol. ii, p. 221; for “blue” see 
vol. ii., p. 33, vol. iii., pp. 25,169). This 
young lady had been brought up by an aunt 
in London and allowed to do everything that 
was right in her own eyes and wrong in those 
of most other people. In consequence of the 
fraudulent bankruptcy and flight of her uncle, 
she was sent back to her mother’s house, 
with a view of “the exquisite outline of 
the Rockshire Hills”—a mountain chain to 
which Mrs. Randolph is incessantly referring. 
Here, while rowing between “the thickets 
of golden iris which fringed the banks’”’ 
of a stream (in August!), she made ac- 
quaintance with a gentleman with a false 
name who inhabited a romantic cottage near 
the river, and speedily fell in love with 
him. Their endearments were, however, 
perceived and frowned upon by two men, 
one of whom was the lover in esse 
and the other the lover in posse of 
Iris, and by a dark lady who likewise 
inhabited the cottage, and is described subse- 
quently by her reputed husband, Mr. Urban, 
or Esmond, as he is called, as his sister who 
had married a cousin of the same name. On 
his death, she had gone mad—madder than 
anyone ever went yet, we should say, for she 
persisted in thinking her brother was her hus- 
band; while he, on his part, “thought it 
would create less scandal in the neighbour- 
hood if he allowed it to be believed that she 
was wife.’ Credulity must have been in- 
herent in the Pleydell family, for not only is 
this story accepted by Eve, but afterwards we 
find her cousin Tom entering into partnership 
and daily communication with a gentleman 
with swarthy complexion and light blue eyes, 
who turns out to be the fraudulent bankrupt 
and his own father. Must we understand 
that Mr. Pleydell, senior, had been dumb during 
all the years of his pre-fraudulent existence ? 
Iris, who has been kept a good deal in the 
background, is ultimately rewarded for the 
faithlessness of one lover by a _ coronet 
bestowed on her by another. We were rather 
startled by the end of the book, for selfish, 
egotistical, pleasure-loving people such as Eve, 
who could only bestow on her lover “all the 
lovethat was not centred on herself,” are not the 
stuff of which suicides ara made. We think 
in real life the conclusion would have been 
very different. 


Changes and Chances is not much truer to 
nature than Jris. Mrs. Carey Brock seems 
possessed with the idea that drawing-rooms 
are places only to be used for company, and 
that really well-disposed people are content 
with a “ sitting-room ” or “ parlour,” wherein 
each member of the family may pursue his 





from each other; yet it is amusing from its 





own occupations. She also lovingly describes 
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“a charming study” made beautiful for ever by 
asmall sum spent on plaster-of-Paris casts and 
chromo-lithographs. And this is not even 
all, for we are told how the hero falls in love 
with a coloured photograph. This work of 
art must have been strikingly different from 
all the coloured photographs we have seen 
ourselves, which were calculated to produce 
an exactly contrary effect. Changes and 
Chances is a temperance story, full of 
references to subjects which are better avoided 
in a work of this sort. 
Leonora B. Lana. 








RECENT HEBREW LITERATURE. 


System der altsynagogalen paliistinischen The- 
ologie aus Targum, Midrasch und Talmud. 
Dargestellt von Dr. Ferd. Weber. Nach des 
Verfasser’s Tode herausgegeben von Franz 
Delitzsch und Georg Schnedermann. (Leipzig : 
Dorffling und Franke.) Dr. Weber’s volume, 
as the editors justly remark, is the first attempt 
to present a fair and systematic exposition of 
the later Jewish theology ; most previous works, 
if they were not fragmentary, laboured under 
the greater disadvantage of being polemical. 
The treatise before us possesses high merits. 
It is lucid and methodical; it is based upon an 
independent study of the original authorities ; 
and care is taken throughout to distinguish 
historically the successive stages in the growth 
of particular doctrines. An Introduction de- 
scribes generally the nature and value of the 
principal sources. The body of the work is 
divided into two parts. In the first part are 
expounded the fundamental principles of post- 
Biblical Judaism ; the unique position assigned 
by it to the law; the views currently held 
on inspiration, tradition, interpretation, and 
authority. The second part deals in order with 
special doctrines; for example, the nature and 
attributes of the Deity, the constitution of 
human nature, the scheme of salvation, and 
the future life. Among the sections which 
seem to us particularly interesting or valuable 
we may specify 19 (the relation of the Gentile 
world to Judaism), 37 (the ‘‘ Metatron ”), 38, 39 
(the Memra or Logos, and the Shechina), 59-63 
(good works, the idea of ‘‘ merit’), and the 
chapters treating of the Jewish doctrine of the 
Messiah, and of eschatology. The comprehen- 
sive character of the work will be manifest from 
this sketch. It introduces us, in fact, to the 
theoretical principles underlying the aggregate 
of theological opinion which was gradually built 
up by the teachers of the Jewish nation ; it traces 
for us the influences by which their beliefs, 
as time went on, were more and more definitely 
moulded; it discloses to us the processes by 
which a new and gigantic system was reared on 
the ostensible basis of the Old Testament, and 
exhibits its different elements in their logical 
connexion and development. That the exegesis 
is often arbitrary, that there is no historical 
sense, no estimate of probabilities, is obvious. 
Still, if we are willing for the time to hold our 
right of criticism in abeyance, we may not un- 
frequently perceive a true idea expressed ina 
fanciful or unhistorical form ; and, whatever the 
intrinsic value of the methods employed, it must 
be recollected that they satisfied those who used 
them, and that the results obtained became in 
many cases accepted articles of the Jewish creed. 
The ideas and phraseology of the New Testa- 
ment receive frequent illustration, directly or 
indirectly, in Dr. Weber’s pages. We may 
instance the spiritual prerogatives attributed to 
Abraham (pp. 257 et seqq.), and the theory of justi- 
fication (pp. 209 ef seqq.), at once a contrast and a 
parallel to the Paulinedoctrine. On the Jewish 
belief with reference to Gehenna, Dr. Weber 
does not add substantially to what has been 





recently expressed in this country by Dr. 
Pusey; he shows that the general opinion has 
been that for the covenant nation it is a purga- 
tory, but does not trace this view back beyond 
R. Akiba in the second century. That the 
passage of Isaiah (Ixvi. 23) from which R. Akiba 
derived the limit of twelve months has no 
bearing on the question is, of course, apparent: 
but his exegesis is not more inconclusive here 
than on many other occasions; and it is more to 
the purpose to observe that the Targum, which 
usually embodies the oldest traditions, has no 
hint of such an interpretation, but translates 
quite literally. (Those interested in the subject 
will find a curious rendering in the Targum of 
the following verse, which may be compared 
with those given by the Syriac and Jerome.) 
In spite, however, of its precarious foundation 
in Scripture, R. Akiba’s opinion on this point 
undoubtedly became the prevalent one. Tor 
further particulars we must refer our readers to 
the volume itself. We have only to add in 
conclusion that the work abounds in citations, 
which are nearly always translated in extenso, 
and to express our conviction that it will at once 
take its place as the standard authority upon 
the subject. 


A Treatise on the Accentuation of the Three 
so-called Poetical Books of the Old Testament 
—Psalms, Proverbs, and Job. By William 
Wickes. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) In the 
spirit of genuine scholarship, Dr. Wickes, after 
haying devoted many years to the study 
of his subject, and having visited the 
principal European libraries for the purpose 
of a comparison of MSS., states the results of 
his investigations in the treatise before us. A 
more lucid or masterly exposition of a compli- 
cated subject could scarcely be imagined. 
Within the compass of 100 pages the nature 
and functions of the accents generally, and the 
laws regulating the use of each in particular, 
are comprehensively discussed and abundantly 
illustrated. Apart from its method, the charac- 
teristic merit of this treatise is the attention 
paid throughout to the logical value of the 
accents, which are shown to be the exponent in 
any given verse of its logical articulation. 
Chaps. iii. and iv. (on the dichotomy) are, from 
this point of view, most instructive, and contain 
much which, so far as we know, has not been 
observed before. Doubtless the accents were 
designed primarily as a guide to correct cantil- 
lation, but in fulfilling this function they marked 
also the development of the sense; they ‘‘ kept 
apart for distinct enunciation the several 
members of a syntactical clause, at the same 
time giving emphasis where it was due” (p. 51). 
For the expositor this is their most important 
aspect. Though not of final authority, and 
occasionally arbitrary, they embody the tra- 
ditional interpretation which was current in 
the centuries succeeding Jerome, and which is 
ramen confirmed by its intrinsic probability. 

umerous errors haye, however, crept into the 
ordinary editions of the Hebrew Bible in the 
matter of accentuation; and though many of 
these have been corrected in the accurate texts 
of particular books published by Baer, others still 
remain, which the wide inductions established 
by Dr. Wickes enable him at once to detect. 
His lists of ‘‘ Corrigenda ” are interesting ; they 
show how, in almost every instance, the changes 
demanded by logic are supported by MS. 
authority. In chap. xvii. (and elsewhere) the 
curious and important principle of “ Transforma- 
tion” is explained. And in an Appendix is 
given the original Arabic of the treatise on 
accents attributed to Ben Bil‘am, which Dr. 
Wickes was fortunate enough to discover in St. 
Petersburg, and by aid of which many mistakes 
in the Hebrew translation can be rectified. 
Technical details would be unsuitable here. It 
is enough to say that Dr. Wickes’ treatise will 
be indispensable to all who would read aright 





the accentuation of the three books, and to 
express our hope that he may one day supple- 
ment it by another devoted to that of the 
remaining twenty-one. 


Abraham ibn Esraals Grammatiker. Von Dr. 
Wilhelm Bacher, (Strassburg.) An exhaustive 
and methodical analysis of the grammatical 
principles by aid of which Ibn Ezra ex- 
plained the language of the Old Testament, 
preceded by a sketch of his life and chief philo- 
logical works. Ibn Ezra’s power and originality, 
the high authority enjoyed by him as a native 
Jewish grammarian, the important place which 
he occupies in the history of Hebrew grammar, 
are well known; and those who have occasion 
to study the subject will obtain from Dr. 
Bacher’s treatise the fullest information which 
they can require. No point is left unnoticed, 
and every statement is confirmed by abundant 
references to passages in Ibn Ezra’s writings. 
Appendix iv., we may notice, enumerates the 
Hebrew words derived by him from Arabic, 
while in appendix v. are collected his principal 
references to previous grammarians. 


Outlines of Hebrew Syntax. By Dr. August 
Miiller. Translated and edited by James Robert- 
son. (Glasgow: MacLehose.) We congratulate 
Prof. Miiller on the speedy appearance of the 
second part of his Hebriiische Schulgrammatik, 
which was published by him in 1878, inan English 
dress. It may be recommended as an able and 
thoroughly trustworthy introduction to Hebrew 
syntax. While not intended to compete with 
the larger work of Ewald (which is only suitable 
for more advanced students), it is in many 
respects decidedly superior to the corresponding 
parts of the Grammar of Gesenius current in 
this country. Not only is the arrangement 
more systematic and scientific, but principles 
obscurely or imperfectly treated in Gesenius are 
here made duly prominent, so that the student 
is at once able to appreciate their importance. 
The explanation of the tenses and moods, of 
apposition, of circumstantial and conditional 
sentences, may be referred to as illustrating 
what we say. Indeed, the framework is sv 
excellent that we regret the author has not 
allowed himself an occasional amplification in 
matters of detail; perhaps in a second edition 
he may be able to do this. Prof. Miiller’s 
Syntax will form the natural sequel to Prof. 
A.B. Davidson’s Introductory Hebrew Grammar, 
the exercises in which constitute an invaluable 
feature; and the two works together cannot be 
too highly commended as a sound and practical 
— to the language with which they 

eal, 

Historisch-kritisches Lehrgebiiude der Hebrii- 
ischen Sprache mit steter Beziehung auf Qimchi 
und die anderen Auctoritaten. Von Dr. Fr. E. 
Konig. Erste Hiilfte. (Leipzig.) So com- 
prehensive is the scale upon which Dr. Konig’s 
work is conceived that the first instalment, 
though extending to 700 pages, embraces sub- 
stantially nothing beyond the theory of the 
vowel-system and the verb. The reason of 
this diffuseness is that, in addition to affording 
a complete repertory of the forms, regular and 
anomalous, occurring in the Hebrew scriptures, 
Dr. Kénig includes within his plan a dis- 
cussion of the opinions expressed by the prin- 
cipal authorities upon difficult or controverted 
questions; thus the views entertained by 
Kimchi, Ewald, Olshausen, Béttcher, &c., 
either upon irregular forms or on the origin 
of different verbal formations, can be learnt at 
a glance from Dr. Kinig’s book. It is, in fact, 
as he claims in his Preface, ‘‘ a commentary on 
the chief current Grammars” of the language; 
and this feature constitutes its characteristic 
excellence. It will be most valuable for pur- 
poses of reference, and greatly alleviate the 
labour of independent enquiry. In his treat- 
ment of particular anomalies, Dr. Konig fully 
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concedes the presence of corruptions in the 
text—e.g-, pp. 160, 266, 430, 455; but while 
right in refusing to assume such too readily, 
he appears to us to go too far in defending 
forms when they are contrary to analogy, and 
defy reasonable explanation—e.g., pp. 184, 300, 
305 (p. 567, it is not clear whether the Rab- 
binical notes are cited seriously or only as 
curiosities). But the author’s method through- 
out is too much that of the compiler. His 


judgment is distinguished by minuteness rather 


than breadth. His attention is so concentrated 
within a particular range that facts lying 
outside it are apt to be neglected. Thus 
nothing is added by him to the analysis of 
the tense-forms; and he seems unaware of 
the superior form in which even his own 
theory (p. 156) of the 3 impf. is stated by 
Philippi (2. d. M. G., xxix., pp. 171-74). No 
illustrations are offered from the cognate dialects 
of the perf. in -@n (p. 151) ; no allusion is made 
to Noldeke’s opinion on the form gémém 
(Z.d. M. G., xxx., p. 184), or (even in the 
Zusiitze) to Delitzsch’s article on the epicene 
hw (Ztschr. f. kirchl. Wissensch., 1880, p. 393), 
or to Lagarde’s conjecture on Isa. xv. 5, &c. 
Yet to acquaint the reader with such scattered 
notices would surely be more useful than the 
continual citation of epinions, to be found in 
books that are in everybody’s hands, upon all 
sorts of unimportant issues. But Dr. Konig 
has no sense of proportion, The most patient 
reader is wearied at last with trivialities from 
Mihlau-Volck, and the endless registration of 
omissions in Stade—to say nothing of minor 
grammarians—all conscientiously recorded in 
Dr. Konig’s pages. And the translation of 
every example throughout the book—a novelty 
specially alluded to in the Preface—is as tedious 
as it is useless; for it is certain that no one 
who requires still to be told the meaning of the 
commonest Hebrew words will ever make use 
of the present treatise. These, however, are 
defects of form which do not affect our judg- 
ment of the usefulness of the work as a whole. 
But we hope that in his next velume the author 
will be more independent and discriminating, 
and will discard without commiseration facts 
which, however true, are not worth recording. 


Notes chiefly Critical *and Philological on the 
Hebrew Psalms. By W.N. Burgess. Vol. II. 
(London.) The author is a fair, if sometimes 
fanciful, Hebrew scholar, who shows that he 
is able to read his Hebrew Bible not without 
profit, and that he is alive to the importance of 
comparing the text with the ancient versions, 
especially the Septuagint and the Syriac. More 
praise than this we jfear we cannot bestow. 
The notes are slight and partial; questions of 
interest or difficulty are very inadequately 
discussed, and there is throughout a deficiency 
In originality. The volume will not supersede 
the many superior commentaries already exist- 
ing, and its chief value consists in the proof 
afforded by it of the benefit which the author’s 
studies haye been to himself. 

S. R. DRIVER. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


TuE two first volumes of Prof. Knight’s edition 
of Wordsworth ure in the press; but, owing to 
the discovery of important details, illustrative 
of the poems of 1801, 1802, and 1803, chiefly 
derived from the MS. journals of Dorothy 
Wordsworth, the publication is delayed for a 
few weeks. 


TuE Historical Committee of the General 
Assembly of the Irish Presbyterian Church 
have resolved to publish the extant minutes of 
the Synod of Ulster, which are complete in MS. 
from the Revolution of 1688 to the Union of the 
Synods in 1829, 





PRINCE KRAPOTKINE is preparing a second 
article on the ‘‘ Russian Revolution” for the 
Fortnightly Review. He will also write the chief 
Russian articles for the new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Messrs. Sampson Low are about to pub- 
lish in two volumes From Benguela to the 
Territory of Jacca, which will be a sequel to 
Major Serpa Pinto’s How I crossed Africa. 
The authors, H. Capello and R. Ivens, are 
Portuguese naval officers who were with Major 
Pinto at the outset of his journey. 


Mr. Rosinson ELLIs is to receive an hono- 
rary degree of LL.D. from Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


Mr. T. P. TaswEtt-LANGMEAD has been 
appointed Professor of Constitutional Law and 
History in University College, London, and 
Mr. Frederick Pollock Professor of Jurispru- 
dence. Prof. Lankester has been re-appointed to 
the Chair of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy. 
The council have instituted a Professorship of 
Civil Engineering and Surveying. 


WE understand that the next part of the 
Anecdota Oxoniensia series will be ‘‘ Aristotle’s 
Physics, Book VII. ; a Transcript of the Paris 
MS. 18459, Collated with the Paris MSS. 1861 
and 2033, and a MS.in the Bodleian Library, 
with an Introductory Account of these MSS.,” 
by Mr. Richard Shute, Senior Student and 
Tutor of Christ Church. 


Pror. SHELDON Amos has in the press a 
volume entitled The Science of Politics, which 
will be published in the “ International Scien- 
tific Series” as a companion yolume to his 
well-known Science of Law. 


Tue third part of Cassell’s Hncyclopaedic 
Dictionary has just been finished by Mr. Herr- 
tago and Dr. Hunter. It comes down to 
Conce. 


Messrs. LONGMANS announce as in prepara- 
tion a book upon the Irish Massacres of 1641, 
their causes and results. It will consist of a 
selection from the depositions preserved in MS. 
in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, with 
an Introduction by Mary Hickson, and a Preface 
by J. A. Froude. 


THE same publishers also have in the press a 
volume of private notes of Francis Bacon, 
believed to have been written about 1594, and 
hitherto unpublished. They have been edited, 
with illustrative passages from Shakspere, by 
Mrs. H. Pott; and Dr. Abbott has written a 
Preface. 


A NEw edition of Virgil, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by the Rev. T. L. Papillon, Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, will be published 
almost immediately, in two volumes, by the 
Clarendon Press. The text is based on that of 
Ribbeck, with certain modifications; and in the 
Commentary, which is intermediate in quantity 
between those of Prof. Conington and Dr. 
Kennedy, special attention is paid to questions 
of textual criticism and orthography. The 
book is dedicated to Archdeacon Palmer. 


Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT will shortly 
publish a three-volume novel by Shirley Smith, 
entitled Redeemed, and Fortune's Marriage, by 
Georgiana M. Craik, author of ‘Anne War- 
wick,” &c., also in three volumes. 


Messrs. TINSLEY Bros. have in the press 
a volume entitled Z'ales and Traditions of 
Switzerland, by Mr. William Westall, author 
of Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lusatia. 


Mr. JoHN MACDONELL, barrister-at-law, and 
author of A Survey of Political Economy and 
The Land Question, hasin preparation a work on 
Master and Servants. 


Miss TEENA RocuFort SMITH, of Cheltenham, 
will present her fellow-members of the New 











Shakspere Society this year with the Parallel- 
Text edition of Hamlet on which she has been 
for some time engaged. It will consist of 
reprints, in parallel columns, of Quarto 1, 
Quarto 2 (the real Hamlet}, and Folio 1, with 
a revised text in old epelling—that of Quarto 2. 
All differences and changes from Quarto 2, 
which is treated as the foundation text, will be 
marked in the other versions by a different type. 


THE first meeting of the Oxford Browning 
Society this term was held at Christ Church on 
Thursday week last, May 11, the Rev. H. S. 
Holland being the host of the evening. Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick proposed, and Mr. Holland 
seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. Furnivall for 
his — of fifty copies of the second edition 
of his Browning Bibliography to the forty 
members and ten honorary members of the 
society. Mr. J. W. Mackail, of Balliol, then 
read an able and amusing paper on “‘ Sordello,” 
and a good discussion followed. At the second 
a it is probable that ‘‘ In a Balcony” will 

© Tea 


THE Cambridge Browning Society met on 
Friday, May 12, when the Rey. J. D. Williams 
read a paper on the “ Blot in the ’Scutcheon.” 
He compared Gwendolen Tresham with Beatrice 
in ‘‘Much Ado about Nothing.” Dr. Wald- 
stein, says the Cambridge Review, paralleled the 
play with The Mili on the Floss, showing the 
tragic result in both cases of an attempt to 
subject human passion to a hard and low 
idealism—in Browning’s work to chivalry, in 
George Eliot’s to respectability as embodied in 
the mill and its owner. 


Mr. Franois Georce Hearn has accepted 
the editorship of the Journal of Forestry, the 
new volume of which, just commencing, will 
give considerable space to all subjects interest- 
ing to lovers of the country. 


Str BartLte Frere will read a paper on 
‘* Systems of Land Tenure in Different Ooun- 
tries” at a meeting of the Anthropological In- 
stitute which will be held on Tuesday evening 
next at 4 Grosvenor Gardens, the residence of 
Gen. Pitt-Rivers, President of the Institute. 


Mr. GLApsTONE has been elected an associate 
member of the Royal Academy of Belgium, in 
the department of literature, in the room of 
Lord Beaconsfield. 


THe Critic states that Mr. Edmund OC. 
Stedman sailed from America for this country 
on May 6. We trust that he has not come tu 
collect materials for another article in //arper's 
Magazine similar to that in the current number. 


THE June number of the Century will print 
an unpublished poem by Longfellow, consisting 
of a single verse, which the editor recognised 
above a rustic well at Shanklin, in the Isle of 
Wight. 


Mr. CHARLES LELAND will shortly publish 
with Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Oo., of 
Boston, U.S., a volume embodying his studies 
of Gipsy life and character in Europe and the 
United States. 


A QUARTERLY journal, devoted to historical 
and antiquarian research, is to be started this 
summer by the Genealogical Association of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. O. R. Hildeburn. 


THE Historical Society of La Suisse romande 
has lately held its annual meeting at Morges, 
on the Lake of Geneva. This place was partly 
selected on account of the fine collection of 
‘“« Pfahlbau”’ remains discovered in the locality. 
The polished stone and bronze hatchets, and the 
tools for working ornaments in stone and metal, 
are worth seeing. M. Huc-Mazalet and M. de 
Muvalt read papers ‘on Frédéric Oésar La 
Harpe, the Director of the Helvetic republic of 
1798, and the educator of the Czar Alexander 
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I. of Bussia, who belonged to a patrician 
family of La Vaud. M. Huc-Mazalet treated of 
La Harpe’s diplomatic journeys, and his en- 
deayours to win the Ozar to take a firm stand 
on behalf of the neutrality of Switzerland 
against the machinations of Metternich. M. 
Favey gave a sketch of the latest literature 
upon the St. Bartholomew massacre. The direct 
participation of the Swiss was declared by M. 
de Cronsac to be an ugly fact placed beyond all 
doubt. Three Switzers—a Ziiricher, a Glarner, 
and a Freiburger—at the command of the duc 
de Guise, murdered Admiral Coligny in the 
night of August 24, 1572. It has been further 
proved, however, that, although 230 Switzers 
who were at the time enlisted in the capitulated 
regiments in Paris may have shared in the 
plundering of the Huguenot houses, none of 
them, except the above three, took any part in 
the work of massacre. M. Fayey gave some 
reasons for believing that the picture of the 
‘* Bartholomew Night” in the Arland Museum 
at Lausanne was painted by an eye-witness. 


THE Queen of Roumania has published, 
under her usual pseudonym, Oarmen Sylva, a 
novel entitled Hin Gebet (Berlin: A. Duncker). 


M. Taine’s History of English Literature has 
been translated into Hungarian by the well- 
known Magyar dramatist, M. G. Osiky. 


WE have received the prospectus of a new 
edition of Du Cange by M. L. Faure, who has 
already edited several old French Glossaries. 
It will be based upon the text of 1733-36, with 
all available additions and improvements. At 
the end will be given the German-Latin Glossary 
of yon Westenreider, published in 1811. It is 
proposed to issue the work in ten quarto volumes 
of about 600 pages each, at the rate of two 
volumes a year. Subscriptions will be received 
in this country by Mr. David Nutt. 


M. AcHILLE LucHAIRE has compiled from 
contemporary documents an elaborate chron- 
ology of the events of a single year (1150) of 
the reign of Louis VII., thereby correcting 
many errors that appear in all Histories. 


Sic. GENNARO FinaAMoRE, author of a 
vocabulary of the dialect of the Abruzzi, has 
just published (Lanciano: Carabba) the first 
volume of a collection of ‘‘ Tradizioni popolari 
abruzzesi.” It contains fifty-two mnovelle or 
country tales, written down by Sig. Finamore 
from the lips of the narrators in eleven different 
places. To each is prefixed a notice of the 
locality, of the dialect, and of the variants to 
be found in other parts of Italy. This work 
forms a worthy complement to those of Com- 
paretti and Pitré. The author proposes to 
follow it up with three more volumes, giving 
country tales in verse, songs, and proverbs. 


fue Rev. Dr. Badger has recently delivered 
a course of five lectures on his own travels in 
Palestine, at the school-room, West Bradley, 
Somerset. In the first lecture he described 
ancient Melita (Malta) and his voyage there- 
from to Joppa (Yifa), and thence - the tra- 
ditional Arimathea (Rimlah) and Emmaus 
(Emwis) to Jerusalem. The second lecture 
was devoted to ancient and modern Jerusalem 
and the interesting Scriptural localities in its 
immediate neighbourhood. The third, the route 
to Jericho, the Jordan, the Dead Sea, and the 
Convent of Mar Saba. The fourth, Rachel's 
Tomb, Hebron, the Pools of Solomon, and 
Bethlehem. The fifth, the route from the Holy 
City to Bethel (Baitin), Shechem (Nibultis), 
Samaria (Subust), Jezreel, Nain, Mount Tabor, 
Tiberias, Cana of Galilee, and Nazareth, and 
from thence by Acca (St. John d’Acre), Tyre, 
and Sidon to Bairfi. The lectures were illus- 
trated by Newton and Oo.’s patent phantas- 
magoria lantern and seventy-two slides, and 
were attended by a highly appreciative audience 
from the neighbouring towns and villages. We 


venture to think that similar illustrated lectures 
on Bible scenes and history might be introduced 
with happy effect in many of our country 
parishes. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
IN MEMORIAM LORD FREDERICK CAVENDISH, 
Foully Murdered in Ireland, May 6, 1882, 


I Loven thee, Cavendish ! in eloistered halls 
Our youthfal steps consorted ; afterward 
Our ways were parted, but my heart kept guard 
Over thee, friend, hearing thy firm footfalls, 
Expectant till the hour thy country calls 
To arduous honour, even to watch and ward 
Beside her sacred person ; nor too hard 
The post for whom strong-souled no fear appals. 
Ah! leal and gentle, unvaunting, kindly, pure ! 
A later Perceval! ah! lovely spirit, 
A white ensign of amity thy hand 
Bore to the poor mad Murderess ! no cure 
For frenzy-fire, a very goad to stir it! 
In thy true heart she plunged the treacherous 
brand ! 


Cold in thy coffin! and the spring is here ! 
Blasted in all the promise of thy prime ! 
With healthful sinews patient braced to climb 

The Joftiest heights of service ! on the bier 

Thy brow shows tranquil, as thy soul is clear ! 
Kemembrance holds thee in thy youthful time, 
Crowned patriot martyr by infernal crime ! 

Where thou hast fallen is a tield of honour ! 
Justice and Peace to yon distracted isle 

Love proffered, and she struck the felon blow ; 

Yet there is hope ; Saul’s demon mood was on her ; 
But sobered, shocked to find herself so vile, 

Kneeling she weeps o’er whom she hath laid low. 
The olive branch may rise a sheltering wood, 
Baptised, dear hero, in thy sacred blood ! 

While arm-in-arm the sister isles may move, 

Wearing twin roses, sunned in thy warm love, 


RopEN NOEL. 








OBITUARY. 


DR. JOHN BROWN. 


THE news of the death of the author of Rab and 
his Friends will come as a painful shock to a 
singularly wide circle of personal friends, and 
to the yet wider circle of readers, both in this 
country and abroad, who knew him only 
through his genial and delightful writings. 
Though Dr. Brown was an old map, and his 
health had been for many years feeble and un- 
certain, it seemed as if he had entered on a 

eriod of peaceful and productive evening quiet. 

e was relieved from the greater part of his 
professional duties, and had returned to literary 
work which had been long discontinued, pre- 
paring for the press the collected edition of his 
works recently issued, and writing a Preface to 
a series of calotype portraits to be shortly pub- 
lished—a task for which he was specially quali- 
fied by his interest in art and his comprehensive 
knowledge of the Scottish society of the last 
generation. A few days ago he caught cold. 
At tiret no danger was apprehended, but con- 
gestion of the lungs set in, his enfeebled frame 
speedily succumbed, and he passed from us on 
the morning of the 11th inst. 

Dr. Brown was born at Biggar on September 
22, 1810, the descendant of a long line of 
Secession clergymen who were well known and 
greatly respected in Scotland. His tather re- 
moved to Edinburgh, where he was long the 
esteemed and eloquent minister of Broughton 
Place Church. The son was educated at the 
High School and University ; and after serving 
an apprenticeship with Mr., afterwards Pro- 
‘fessor, Syme, his attached and life-long friend, 
he spent a year as an assistant surgeon at 
Chatham. There is an anecdote connected with 
this period which is worth preserving. Many 
years afterwards Dr. Brown met Charles Dickens 
for the first and, I think, the only time. The 
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conversation turned on nationalities, and Dickens 
said that he had been cured of any Cockney 
— against Scotchmen which he might 
ave had by the heroic conduct of a young 
Scotch surgeon which he had witnessed at 
Chatham during the cholera time. Strange 
to say, this young surgeon was none other than 
the friend to whom he was telling the story. 
Returning to Edinburgh in 1833, Dr. Brown 
graduated as M.D. and began to practise as a 
physician. His leisure was occupied with 
literature. The history of the touching little 
tale with which his name is always associated is 
a curious one. He had been asked to givea 
lecture to a country audience, the congregation 
of a clerical friend. He recalled a memory of 
his student days, and embodied it, no doubt 
with this and that touch of “added artistry,” 
in a little story, which was written at speed 
through one brief midsummer night—much as 
we have been recently told Rossetti wrote his 
Hand and Soul—and read somewhat nervously 
and ineffectively to his rustic listeners, upon 
whom it fell strangely flat. It was only when 
published that the story obtained immedi- 
ate recognition as one of the most perfect and 
pathetic of modern tales, going directly to tho 
hearts of all classes of readers, and attaining a 
well-nigh unparalleled number of editions, 
Along with his kinsmen, Dr. Samuel Brown, the 
chemist, and Mr. John Taylor Brown, Dr. 
Brown was a contributor to the North British 
Review. Such of his articles as “A Jacobite 
Family,” ‘‘ Arthur Hallam,” and the inimitable 
‘* Marjorie Fleming” were collected in 1858 and 
1861 in the Horae Subsecivae volumes, along with 
various character-studies of medical worthies 
which first appeared in the Edinburgh Medical 
Journal; but one remarkable contribution to the 
North British is still to be found only in its 
columns—an able and eloquent review of the 
first volumes of Modern Painters, the first im- 
portant public recognition which the work 
received. 

Like Landor, Dr. Brown ‘‘loved first 
nature””—human nature—‘‘and after nature 
art.” Next in value to his studies of humanity 
and its environments are those which deal with 
the painter’s reflections of them. Among such 
papers are the essays on Leech and Raeburn and 
the more fragmentary “Notes on Art” selected 
from the reviews of the Scottish Academy's 
exhibitions contributed to the Witness news- 
paper in 1846 at the request of Hugh Miller, 
its editor. They are full of vital and sympa- 
thetic insight, and are brightened by the play- 
ful fancy and genial humour which characterise 
all Dr. Brown’s writings, shining, as in the 
works of all the truest and profoundest 
humorists, against a background of sadness, 
and never flippant or frivolous, for always 


‘* The root of some grave, earnest thought is under- 
struck so rightly 
As to justify the follage and the waving flowers 
above.” 


They give little prominence to the techni- 
calities of art, though their author was by no 
means ignorant of these, for he lived in close 
intimacy with many painters, had studied for 
at least a short time under J. W. Ewbank, 
R.S.A.; and his rough pen-and-ink sketches, 
like the two reproduced in Uur Dogs, are full of 
perception and character. It was greatly tu 
be desired that Dr. Brown should have given us 
a critical estimate of his friend the late Sir 
George Harvey, P.R.S.A., but his sense of 
loss on the artist’s death was too profound and 
poignant to admit of this. 

The writings of Dr. Brown were the spon- 
taneous outcome of his nature, and their 
tenderness and sympathy, their insight and 
humour, were the characteristics of his own 
individuality. There was a strange and 
winning charm about him which made itself 
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constantly felt, and attracted to him all with 
whom he came into contact. In his prime he 
was 2 brilliant conversationalist; and even to 
those of us who knew him only in later life, and 
were permitted to spend many hours with him in 
the little smoking-room at the top of his house, 
the memory of these evenings, and of him who 
made: them bright with his mirth and genial 
wisdom, will be preserved for ever as a treasured 
possession. J. M. Gray. 








PARISH REGISTERS AND PUBLIC 
RECORDS. 


Two parliamentary papers which haye been 
recently issued deserve the attention of all 
antiquaries and literary students. The first is 
the Bill of Mr. W. Copeland Borlase for the 
preservation of parish registers; the second 
contains the rules laid down by the Master of 
the Rolls for the disposal of valueless docu- 
ments. The provisions of Mr. Borlase’s Bill 
are of a simple character, and they are based on 
an article on the subject which Mr. Taswell- 
Langmead contributed to the Law Magazine and 
Review and Mr. Borlase has now reprinted. 
They decree that every existing register which 
may have been kept in any parish prior to 1837 
shall, after the passing of the Act, come under 
the control of the Master of the Rolls. All 
registers made and entered before 1813 are to 
be removed to the Record Office at once; those 
which bear date between 1813 and 1837 are to 
remain in the custody of their present guardians 
for twenty years longer. Numerous instances 
of the mutilation or destruction of these in- 
valuable records of the pedigrees of peer and 
easant have been mentioned in print. Mr. 
ieee states from his personal knowledge 
that the register of one parish in his own county 
was discovered some time ago in a tailor’s shop 
in a neighbouring town, and that another was 
carried away with the goods and chattels of a 
deceased incumbent and only restored in a 
damaged state. There is but one objection 
which can be brought against his proposals. 
They will prove fatal in many instances, we 
cannot but fear, to the prosecution of genea- 
logical research by local antiquaries. The 
ACADEMY has recorded during the last few years 
several cases in which incumbents and other 
gentlemen with a taste for family history have 
reproduced the whole of, or selections from, 
church registers in the columns of parish 
magazines or in separate volumes. One of these 
transcripts, if we remember aright, related to a 
parish in the county which Mr. Borlase repre- 
sents. This is the single flaw in the scheme, 
but it is a flaw which it will require great 
ingenuity to remedy. 

Sir George Jessel has ordered, under the 
authority of the Public Record Office Act, 
1877, that the documents of the various 
law courts and State departments shall be 
inspected by three officers of the Public Record 

fice, who are to sit in judgment on the 
documents and settle which of them are of a 
worthless character, unfit for preservation. The 
first officers appointed for this purpose are 
Mr. William Hardy, Deputy-Keeper of the 
Public Records, Mr. Joseph Redington, Assist- 
ant Keeper, and Mr. Luke Owen Pike, a senior 
clerk in the Record Office. They are to com- 
mence their duties by inspecting the documents 
of the superior courts of common law. One 
schedule at least of all papers to be disposed of 
must be submitted to the Master of the Rolls 
every year, and, when he has approved the 
schedule, it will be laid before Parliament. 
After the schedule has been submitted to 
Parliament for four weeks, the whole of these 
documents are to be effectually destroyed. Let 
us hope that these gentlemen will take every 
Precaution against the destruction of any papers 
of historical or genealogical interest. 
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THE “* ANTIGONE” AT TORONTO. 


Trinity College, Toronto. 

On two occasions in Easter week the “ Anti- 
gone” of Sophocles was produced before 
crowded audiences at University College, 
Toronto. The selection was unquestionably 
ambitious, especially when the mask was 
absent to cover defects of facial expression ; but 
the result justified the choice, and the success 
of the performance, the first ever attempted in 
Canada, cannot fail to increase the taste for 
classical studies by the insight thus given into 
the grand simplicity and exquisite pathos of 
the Greek drama. 

The performance was strictly confined to 
members of the university, all the parts being 
taken by resident professors and students. Mr. 
Hutton, as Antigone, well sustained the princi- 
pal character. The gradual triumph of the 
stronger will over the shrinking Ismene, and 
the supreme obligation of natural ties even over 
loyalty to the State, were finely brought out; 
but perhaps the greatest success was achieved 
in the last scene, where Antigone is led off the 
stage uttering the despairing protest, twice 
repeated— 

Thy evoeBiay oceBioaca, 


Creon, represented by a young graduate (Mr. 
Douglas Armour), showed genuine dramatic 
power in the rapid transition of feeling required 
of him—e.g., the change from open defiance to 
consciousness of undefined dread in the dialogue 
with Teiresias, culminating in the confession— 
avaykn & odxt Svtmaxyréor, . 

In the last death-scene a bold innovation was 
introduced, Haemon being carried in on a bier, 
instead of in the arms of Creon. 

A genuine musical triumph was achieved in 
the adaptation of Mendelssohn’s fine music 
written for the German to the original by Prof. 
Ramsay Wright. The music was given by 
a full orchestra, and the bursts of instrumental 
music at the critical parts of the dialogue were 
very effective. The intonation throughout the 
dialogue was clear and expressive ; the choruses 
were less easily followed, owing to the necessity 
of strengthening the vocal force of fifteen by 
a large choir of undergraduates. 

Dr. Pike did good service as stage-manager, 
and Mr. Vines led the chorus. Widespread 
interest was excited in the play throughout the 
city, and its success will do much to advance 
the cause of classival education. 

C. W. E. Bony. 
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Canat, P. Della Musica in Mantova. 
palmente dall’ Archivio Gonzaga, 
Tedeschi. 5 fr. 

Doume, R. Karl Friedrich Schinkel. 
Leipzig: Seemann, 1 M. 50 Pf. 

Enter Amts. Par M. Edmond About, &c. 
3 fr. 50 c. 
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F. A, Leo. 17. Jahrg. Weimar: Huschke. 9 M. 

Krauss, F. Shakespeare’s Selbstbekenntnisse. Weimar: 
Huschke, 7 M. 
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Agentur. 5 M. 
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3 fr, 50 c 

a E. Annuaire de la Presse francaise 1882. 

2 fr. 
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Paris. 
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Ricutuoren, F. Frhr. v. China. Ergebni-se einiger Reisen 
u. darauf gegriindeter Studien. . Das nordl. 
China. Berlin: Reimer. 32 M. 

Sinicaotia, G. Saggio di uno Studio su Pietro Aretino. 
Rome, 5 fr. 


HISTORY. 


Coprx diplomaticus Silesiae. 11. Bd. Breslauer Stadtbuch, 
Breslau: Max. 7 M. 

GreBriin, G. Histoire des Milices provinciales (1688-1791). 
Paris: Hachette. 5 fr. 

Kattsen, O. Friedrich Barbarossa, die Glanzzeit d. deutschen 
Kaisertums im Mittelalter. Halle: Waisenhaus. 4M, 











Latorr, Ch. Collection des principaux Oartulaires éu 

Diocése de Troyes. T.6. Cartulaire de Montier-la-Celle, 
3: Thorin. 12 fr, 

Lr Bon, A. L’Angleterre et l’Emigration francuise de 1794 & 
1801. Paris: Pion. 7 fr. 50 ¢, 

Marczatr, H. Ungarns Geschichtsquellen im Zeitalter der 
Arpiien. Berlin: Basser. 4M. 60 Pf, 

Monvumenta medii nevi historica res gestas Poloniae illus- 

_ trantia. Tom. VIL. Krakau: Friedlein, 18 M, 

Rionavutt, BE. Christophe de Beaumont, Archevéque de 
Paris. Paris: Lecoffre. 12 fr. 

Sricnonos, Oh, Ls Régime féodal en Bourgogne jasqu’en 
1360. Paris: Thorin. 7 fr, 50¢, 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Avs der Molecular-Welt. 2. Abér. Heidelberg: Winter. 
2 M. 80 Pf 


Bastian, A. Der Buddhismus in seiner Psychologie. Barlin: 
Diimmler. 7 M. 50 Pf. 

Dv Bors-Reymonv, P. Die allgemeine Functionentheorie, 
1. fol. Tiibingen: Laupp. 8 M. 

Kav«ensene, 0. F.W. Vergleichend-physiologische Studien. 
2, Reihe, 2. Abth. Heidelberg: Winter. 5 M. 

Paitzer, G., u. C. Jessen. Die deutschen Volksnamen der 
Pflanzen. 1. Hiitfre, Hannover: Cohen. 5 5 Pf. 

TABELLEN U. DuRcuscCHNITrR, geologische, tib. den grossen 


-" - ccaaae 7. Ltg. Ziicich: Orell, Fiissli & Co, 
PHILOLOGY. 
Ameprosort, 8. Breve Saggio di un Vocabolario italiano- 
ialanuese. Como. §& fr, 


Aristipis QuINTILIANI de masica libri tres. Oum brevi 


annotatryone e'c. ed. A, Jannius. Berlin: Calvary. 6 M. 
Geiponre, K. Studien zum Avesta. 1, Ht. Strassburg: 
Triioner,. 5M 


JANKKSEERICHT, wissenschaftlicher, iib. die morgenliindischen 
Stuacien im J. 1879, hreg. v. K. Kuha u. A, Mililer, 
L»pzig: Brockhaus, 5 M. 

Mankrerre-Pacna, A, Les Mastabas de l'ancien Empirs, p. p. 
G. Maspero. 2¢ Live. Paris: Vieweg. 12 fr. 50c, 

8octn, A. Di+ neuaramacischea Dialekte v. Urmia bis Mosul, 
Texte u. Uebersetzg. Tiibingen: Laupp. 20 M. 








CORRESPONDENUVE. 


WYCLIFFE’S PLACE IN HISTORY. 
Bamff, Alyth, N.B.: May 10, 1832. 

Mr. Bass Mullinger, in his review of Mr. 
Montagu Burrows’ Wyclif’s Place in History 
(ACADEMY, May 6), without directly challenging 
the writer’s estimate of the great reformer, calls 
for further evidence on the point. Being myself 
entirely of the opinion that John Wycliffe holds 
a unique position in ‘‘ his effect on our English 
theology and our religious life,” I venture to 
call attention to a few facts. With respect to 
Wycliffe’s influence on the English language 
I would speak with more caution, because, 
though he must have had some influence, I do 
not see any way of gauging it, and because in 
that field he had many coadjutors. In the 
latter part of the fourteenth and the early part 
of the fifteenth conturies the English language 
was putting forth such thick shoots in all direc- 
tions that it would be hard to estimate the 
amount of influence attributable to any one 
man. But in relation to the religious move- 
ment connected with his name Wycliffe stands 
absolutely alone. What names of followers of 
his have lived down to the present day ? 
Probably the only names known to the general 
reader are those of William Sawtrey, John 
Badby, and Sir John Oldcastle, the last being 
known because ho took up arms for freedom 
of conscience, the two former because they 
suffered at the stake ; but neither of them left 
any personal mark on the thought of the age. 
Wycliffe had no coadjutor or follower of any 
eminence in the world of letters. a the 
most learned of his disciples were Philip 
Repingdon and John Purvey, the reviser of 
Wycliffe’s translation of the Bible; but both of 
these recanted under pressure; Repingdon 
made his peace so completely with the Church 
authorities that he was made Bishop of Lincoln 
in 1405. We are thus left with two salient 
facts before us; one is Wycliffe, with his 
writings and his English Bible, and the other 
is his work, the enduring, undeniable effects 
of his teaching. I need not refer to the 
results of his teaching in Bohemia, except 
to point out that John Huss suffered for 
holding the pre-eminently Wycliffian doctrine 
of ‘‘ Dominion,” not for denying transubstan- 
tiation ; on that point Huss was orthodox; he 
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died because he refused to submit his right of 
private judgment to the council, and because 
he ventured to assert that a bad priest was no 

riest, and a bad kingno king. This side of 

ycliffe’s teaching, I may remark, played less 
part among the practically minded people of 
England; the great questions on which the 
struggles between the reformers and the Church 
party in: England turned were four—namely, 
transubstantiation, auricular confession, image 
worship, and pilgrimages; with a fifth which 
comprehended all others—the question of the 
authority of the Church. On the first of these 
points Wycliffe’s followers soon went beyond 
his teaching; he always held a real presence of 
some sort, and this it was that saved him from 
formal condemnation during his life. Sawtrey, 
Badby, and Oldcastle suffered because they refused 
to admit that the consecrated host had ceased 
to be ‘‘ materially” bread. This enables me 
to answer Mr. Mullinger’s first question as to 
the distinctions between Wycliffe’s teaching and 
that of his followers. There was progress and 
development on the part of the latter, but no 
introduction of any new principle, no new 
departure. In connexion with this I should 
say that the Socialist views supposed to have 
been developed by Wycliffe’s successors out of 
his doctrines have no foundation, except in the 
insinuations of their enemies. Not only was no 
such charge ever proved against any Lollard; 
but no such charge was ever preferred against 
any one of them in all the voluminous pro- 
ceedings on record. I speak down to the time of 
Henry V. Jack Straw and John Ball took their 
inspiration, not from John Wycliffe, but from 
William Langland, as may be seen by com- 
paring Ball’s utterances with ‘‘ Piers Plowman.” 
The attacks made in and out of Parliament on 
the possessions of the Church, or, in modern lan- 
guage, the movement for disendowment, was 
another thing. Of course the Lollards took the 
lead in this. 

As to the extent of Wrycliffe’s follow- 
ing. During the reign of Richard II. 
the Lollards enjoyed a certain amount of 
tacit Court favour, and had their sup- 
porters in high life; under Henry IV. the 
aristocratic Lollards dwindled away; under 
Henry V. they vanished. In connexion with 
Oldcastle’s rising we trace the names of only 
two knights beside himself, and about twice 
as many esquires. At Oxford the Lollards 
were strong down to the end of Henry IV.’s 
reign ; this is proved by the obstinate resistance 
offered to Archbishop Arundel’s measures, and 
by the frequent changes of academic officials as 
the two parties alternately predominated. But 
the strength of Lollardism, as of modern 
Nonconformity, lay in the middle classes of the 
towns. Out of the names of forty-seven per- 
sons noticed as implicated in Oldcastle’s rising 
we have representatives of thirteen trades from 
fourteen counties besides Middlesex; the list 
also includes a considerable number of clergy- 
men beneficed and unbeneficed, one Oxford 
scholar, and one ploughman. These were 
persons to whom pardons were granted 
Foedera, ix. 120, 129, 170, 193). Of the 
actual numbers of those who rose at Old- 
castle’s call I can give no estimate; but the 
fact that men were found to come to London 
on a given day from every part of England 
from Yorkshire to Somerset proves that the 
Lollards were no paltry, insignificant set. In 
1415 two Lollards were burat in Smithfield— 
one was a baker, the other a skinner (Chron. 
London; Foxe). 

As to the “actual circulation and real 
influence” of Wycliffe’s version of the Bible, 
it is not easy to adduce evidence. I can suggest 
one line of investigation which might be 
worked out in various directions. Scriptural 
quotations are rare in Chaucer’s earlier writ- 
ings, but common in his later writings. I 








have compared a certain number of these with 
the Wycliffite Bible. In many cases there was 
nothing distinctive, but in other cases there 
was an amount of verbal coincidence that left 
no doubt on my mind that the poet must have 
been familiar with Wycliffe’s Bible—as, for 
instance, the references to 2 Cor. vi. 13 and 
1 Tim. v. 6: Pardoner’s Tale, ll. 60 and 85. 
This is the more remarkable as Chaucer was 
a man who had no sympathy with the Lollards, 
except in dislike of the friars. 

One word as to the spelling of the Reformer’s 
name. The name was distinctly territorial ; he 
was one of the Wycliffes of Wycliffe, near Old 
Richmond, where the family remained long 
after his time. Among the many varying 
forms of the family name it seems best to take 
that which agrees with the territorial name, 
which is now fixed; to speak of the Wy clifs of 
Wycliffs seems absurd. J. H. Bamsay. 

PS.—I should have stated above that at the 
Council of Constance the proceedings against 
heresy were announced at the outset as 
directed azainst the teaching of John Wycliffe : 
St-Denys’ Charles VJ. y. 462, ed. Bellaguet. 








THE MYSTERY AT TANYRALLT. 


London: May 9, 1882, 


A few weeks ago I picked up a copy of Prof. 
Aytoun’s Firmilian, published by Messrs. 
Blackwood in 1854 as ‘‘ a spasmodic tragedy by 
T. Percy Jones.” It contains certain MS. 
annotations, an extract from which may be 
interesting to students of Shelley. 


“There is a tinge of Shelley in the character 
of Firmilian, perhaps meant; the ‘fond du 
caractire’ is the same, egotism, lawlessness of mind, 
and excessive self-esteem in a restless state, with 
loose principles about women. . .. Shelley had a 
character at Oxford as a black sheep, who played 
dangerous practical jokes by electricity, &c., on the 
college scouts; higher game would have been un- 
safe. Soon after I came, he and little Hogg, of 
University College, his Pylades, were expelled for 
the joint concoction of a still-born infidel tract. 
Several years afterwards, he levanted from his 
creditors at Tremadoc, N. Wales, leaving the 
servants to answer them; and perpetrating with 
his own hands and pistol a humbug about his fear of 
assassination to show cause, His grandfather came 
to the rescue and paid his debts. But in the 
schedule he would not include £100 lent him by 
my uncle in-law, Mr. Ellis Nanney, of Gwynfryn, 
defying the latter to produce any acknowledgment, 

**¢])——-n him and the money,’ said the latter 
to me; ‘the fellow knew I had no voucher—as if I 
should have asked for one from a neighbour and a 
gentleman ! (as I thought him). He stated him- 
self as under a temporary difficulty, and of course 
there the money was. But he utterly disclaimed 
it to Sir Bysshe, his grandfather ; to whom it was 
his cue to make the best story he could,’” 


The writer of this note, whoever he may be, 
writes forty years at least after the date of the 
events narrated (the mysterious attempt at 
assassination took place February 26, 1813), and 
his evidence, at the best, is but ‘‘ hearsay” 
from the lips of an irritated creditor. It was 
not ‘‘ several years” after Shelley left Oxford 
that he stayed at Tremadoc. It was less than 
two years, for at the latter place he was still a 
minor. Again, there is no mention made in 
any biography of the fact here stated with such 
circumstance, that Shelley’s grandfather paid 
his debts upon this occasion. From what we 
know of Sir Bysshe it would seem extremely 
unlikely that he did anything of the kind; 
though he entertained, it is true, no such 
hatred of his grandson as of Timothy Shelley, 
his son. 

Making every allowance, however, for lapses 
of memory, and for the prejudices of the writer, 
his statement concerning the debt to Mr. 
Nanney remains highly interesting. 





It was while at Tanyrallt (in the house of 

Mr. Madocks) that Shelley exerted himself to 
repair the embankment at Tremadoc. Bio- 
graphers express themselves at a loss to under. 
stand how our poet obtained the needful moneys 
for this generous enterprise. Thus Medwin 
writes :— 
‘*T have no clue to discover in what manner he 
contrived to raise money for his subscription, and 
for the acts of charity here detailed. I[t must 
have been raised at some great sacrifice.” 


Mr. MacCarthy, again, a far more critical 
writer :— 

‘*Tt is stated that Shelley headed the subscription 
list with one from himself for £500, This is scarcely 
credible, ualess, indeed, it was understood that 
the subscription, like his rent, was not to be paid 
till he came of age.” 

Communism in matters pecuniary does not 
much simplify book-keeping, and Shelley’s 
fiscal arrangements are often obscure. At 
Tremadoc he seems to have been so much 
involved as to give some colour to the state- 
ment circulated in the neighbourhood (and 
here repeated) that the ‘‘ assassination” was a 
got-up hoax to furnish him with a pretext for 
escape. His letter to Mr. Hookham on the 
occasion is startling : 

‘* My dear Sir,—I have just escaped an atrocious 
assassination. Oh! Send me £20 if you have it! 
You will perhaps hear of me no more.” 

Mr. Hookham sent £20, and the Shelleys, 
according to a letter from Harriet to that 
gentleman, ‘‘ stayed till everything was ready 
for leaving the place, at the Solicitor-General 
of the county’s house, who lived seven miles 
off.” I do not know whether Carnarvonshire 
boasts any such an officer as a ‘ Solicitor- 
General,” but I suppose the gentleman referred 
to to have been Mr. Ellis Nanney, who was 
Sheriff of the county at least. There is a single 
reference to Mr. Nanney in Hogg’s Life as 
having given some directions respecting windows 
at Tanyrallt which were broken in the fray. 
It was during this visit, perhaps, that Shelley 
borrowed the £100, and represented himself 
as “under a temporary difficulty.” 

ERNEST RADFORD, 








TWO MISTAKES IN LITTRE’S “ FRENCH 
DICTIONARY.” 
98 Roebuck Road, Sheffisld. 


The supplemental volume of M. Littré’s great 
work, although displaying the same amazing 
learning and industry us the four preceding 
volumes, contains several curious oversights, 
which are, no doubt, to be attributed to the 
writer’s advanced age. Two of these errors 
seem to be of sufficient consequence to justify 
a reference to them in the ACADEMY. 

Under the article Clerc in the Supplement, 
M. Littré remarks that it is singular that the 
English expression corresponding to pas 
clerc is ‘‘ clerical oversight,” which (he imagines) 
can only mean an error committed by a clergy- 
man, whereas in the French phrase the reference 
is to a mistake of a notary’s or attorney's 
clerk. In the ‘‘ Notes Tardives,” on p. 374, 
M. Littré states that he is informed by “ M. 
Ewkilchin, d’Oxford,” that the term ‘clerical 
oversight ” is to be explained by the fact that the 
art of printing in England had its beginning in 
a chapel at Westmiuster, whence the associa- 
tions of printers are still called chapels, and 
retain all the names borrowed from the semi- 
clerical life. A “clerical oversight” is thus 
“an error committed by acompositor or proof- 
reader.” It would seem that “ M. Ewkilchin ” 
is the Rey. G. W. Kitchin, but M. Littré must 
surely be mistaken in ascribing to that excel- 
lent scholar the authorship of this strange piece 
of information. Every educated Englishman 
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is aware that a “clerical oversight” (“clerical 
error” is the more usual expression) does not 
mean a printer's, but a writer's mistake, in 
which sense the origin of the phrase is obvious 
enough. It is a mistake to say that pas de clerc 
and ‘* clerical oversight” are equivalent ex- 

ressions. The sort of blunder denoted by pas 
de clerc can be committed in speech or action 
quite as well as in writing. One of M. Littré’s 
own examples is ‘‘ Ma langue a fait un pas de 
clerc.” It seems possible that the original 
reference may have been something quite dif- 
ferent from what M. Littré supposes. 

The other mistake to which I wish to call 
attention relates to the word calet. In the 
body of the Dictionary, M. Littré had mentioned 
approvingly the derivation of this word from the 
Latin casa or castelletum. In the Supplement, 
however, he remarks that these derivations must 
be abandoned, and quotes the following sentence 
from a letter of M. Berthoud: ‘“ L’étymologie 
latine aurait donné chdlet ; cette faute de pro- 
nonciation était insupportable 4 Rousseau ; 
jamais on ne dit chalet en pays romand.” Of 
course, the reading should be, “jamais on 
ne dit chdlet.” M. Littré afterwards became 
aware of this “clerical oversight,” and in the 
article Romand in the Supplement he attempts 
to correct it. In so doing, he unluckily 
makes another slip, and bids us “ read jamais 
on ne dit chalet (and not chdlet),” thus re- 
iterating his orginal mistake, instead of 
rectifying it. M. Berthoud’s remark appears 
decisive against the Latin etymologies proposed. 
M, Littré does not suggest any other derivation ; 
itseems natural to think of a High-German 
equivalent of the O.-N. skdli, but I am not aware 
that any such form can be produced. It may 
be noted that the earlier editions of the 
Dictionary of the Académie francaise give the 
word with the circumflex accent, and in 
English books it nearly always appears in this 
form. This, however, is a matter of course, as 
our printers rarely miss an opportunity of 
adorning a French vowel with an accent—for 
instance, they generally give us (Genevieve with 
two acute accents, and it is only recently that 
they have learned to spell the name of M. 
Renan correctly. Henry BRADLEY. 








EARLY SCLAVONIAN SETTLEMENTS IN GREECE, 
London: May 8, 1882. 

In reviewing M. Sathas’ Documents inédits 
rélatifs & VHistoire de la Gréce, &c., in the 
AcaDEMY of April 29, Mr. Boase sums up that 
author’s arguments against Fallmayr’s far- 
fetched, but now too wholly discredited, theory 
of a Sclavonisation of the Peloponnesus 
between the late sixth and the early ninth 
century. But he does so in such a colourless 
way that readers who are not familiar with the 
original sources for the period, and who, like 
only too many Englishmen, may be ready to 
accept without question every would-be new 
light from the Continent, may be led to infer 
that Fallmayr’s belief was bound up with the 
use or coining of the verb c@AaBw0dw by Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus (de 7'hem., ed. Bonn, 
53), or that there is some doubt as to whether 
~#AdBos has the same meaning as SxAd8os—i.c., 
“Selavonian”’—in Byzantine Greek. 

The historical evidence from which Fallmayr 
argued the complete extirpation of the Hellenic 
aborigines by Sclavonian intruders consists 
chiefly, but not exclusively, of the brief narrative 
of the reduction of the Sclaves (Z«AaBivo:) of 
Greece to the position of tributaries during the 
reign of Irene in Theophanes (ed. B., 707), and 
the much fuller story of their early settlements, 
their struggles with the cities that remained 
Greek, like Patras, and their final subjugation 

y Michael I. or Leo V., in Constantine’s 
later work (de Adm. Imp., chaps. xlix., 1.), 








where they figure as «Ado, xrAaBevor, and 
ZKAaBnoidvo. All that can be certainly averred, 
from the glottological point of view, about the 
various « and @ forms of the Sclavonic name is 
that more Byzantine authors use the former 
than the latter. Here are a few instances of 
the employment of the two sets of forms when 
the same events are described by different 
writers. 

The allies of the Bulgarian Zaberganes, over 
whom Belisarius won his very last victory 
under the walls of New Rome (in 558 or 559) 
are =xAdBo and SxAaBivoe in John of Malala 
(ed. B., 490), and also in Theophanes (sub anno 
551), but S@AaBivo: in Cedrenus (ed. B., i, 677). 
The auxiliaries who accompanied the Avar 
‘* Chagan hateful to God” to the leaguer of 
the Imperial city in 626 are SxAd8o in the 
Chronicon Paschale (ed. B., i. 719-25), SxadBo 
and S«AaBnval in Nicephorus Cpolitanus (ed. B., 
20, &c.), but S0AdBwy 7A in the metrical 
narrative of George of Pisidia (1. 409). The 
military colonists whom Justinian II. (Rhino- 
metus) planted in Asia Minor as a barrier 
against the Saracens (to whose standards most 
of them straightway deserted) are S@AcBico in 
the verse of Ephraemius (1. 1472), and S0AaBiva 
and 30Ad80 in the prose of Cedrenus (ed. B., i. 
772, 773). Yet, in the other versions of the 
same story, ‘Theophanes (ed. B., i. 559), 
Leo Grammaticus (ed. B., 163), Zonaras {ea 
Migne, 1300); Nicephorus Cpolitanus (ed. 
B., 41, 42) they are SxAdBor, SxAaBlror, or SxAaBhvor. 
It would be too much even for the courage of a 
Continental partisan to contend that Nicephorus 
Bryennius, the son-in-law of the Emperor 
Alexius Comnenus, when writing of the events of 
his own time (the late eleventh century), would 
bring upon the scene skin-clad barbarians, 
“subject to the Avar conquerors” (who dis- 
appeared from the Balkan lands early in the 
seventh century); yet that historian uses the 
alternative @ form, 30AaB8lvos to describe the 
Sclaves of Bulgaria in his own day (ed. B., 
100-2), A. R. FAIRFIELD, 








THE INSCRIPTION AT THE DOG RIVER. 
Oxtord: May 17, 1882. 

I would suggest for the word sarati, which 
occurs several times in the Dog River inscrip- 
tion published by Prof. Sayce in the last 
number of the AcADEMyY, the translation 
‘** pontoon ; ” and I would connect it with the 
Aramaic saritha, a beam, which is the Targum 
word for gorah, 2 Kings vi. 5 (A.V., ‘‘ stick”), 
and in other passages of the Old Testament. 

A. NEUBAUER. 








THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION ‘NAME LISTS.” 
Elinburgh : May 16, 1882, 
I am sorry that it has been possible for Prof. 
Palmer to construe my remarks in the ACADEMY 
of May 6 as holding himin any way responsible 
for the defects of the Palestine Name Lists. I 
thought that I had quoted from his own Preface 
enough to show that the defects lay in the first 
collection of the names ; while, by pointing out 
that fresh enquiry on the spot and the collation 
of Arabic sources were necessary, I clearly 
indicated that even the best scholar could not 
produce a thoroughly satisfactory result by mere 
redaction of the materials of the survey. It 
was obviously necessary that the lists should 
be published, whatever their defects, before 
this work of control began; and Prof. Palmer 
deserves all thanks for having undertaken and 
executed this task for which, as I was careful 
to point out, he has very special qualifications. 


W. Rozertson SMITH. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, May 22,2 p.m. Geographical: Anniversary Maetin=. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: Oantor Lecture, ‘ Bo:-«< 
Tilustration : Old and New,’ III., by Mr. J. Comyns Carr. 
Tuxspay, May 23, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Digestion,” 
IL., by Prof. Gamgee. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: ‘The Gold Fields of Wet 
Africa,” by Capt. Cameron and Capt. Burton. 
8 p.m. . Civil Engineers: Discussion, “ Oorn-Miil 


8p.m. Anthropological Institute: ‘‘ Systems‘of Land 

Tenure in Different Countries,” by Sir Bartle Frere, 
Wepnespay, May 24,3 p.m. Linnean: Anniversary M-e'ing. 

8 p.m. Society of arts: “English and Foreign 
Technical Education,” by Mr. E. CO Robins. 

8 p.m. Royal Society of Literature: “The Origin, 
Manners, Customs, Institutions, and Annihilation of the 
Aborigines of Australasia,’ by Mr. T. Henniker Heaton. 

8 p.m. Geological: **The Geclogy of Costa Rica,” 
by Mr. G, Attwood, with an Appendix by Mr. W, H. 

udleston; ‘* The Newer Pliocene Period in England,” by 
Mr. 8. V.’ Wood; “A Remarkable Dinosaurian OCoracoid 
from the Wealden of Brook, in the Isle of Wight, pre- 
served in the Woodwardian Museum of the University of 
Cambridge, probably referable to Ornithopsis,” by Pro’. 
H. Seeley; *‘The Annelida tubicola of the Wenlock 
Shales,”’ by Mr. G. R. Vine. 


8p.m. Spelling Reform Association: Annual Mee:- 
ing ; Addrass by Prof Sayce. 


Tuurspay, May 25, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Tue 
Metals,” by Prof. Dewar. 


8p.m, Society of Arts: ‘Recent Passages of Zulu- 
Kafir History,” by Dr. R. J, Mann, 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “The Organisation 
and Operation of the Field Telegraph Corps ia the T'rans- 
vaal, 1881,’ by Lieut. A. H. Bagnold. 

830 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Farinay, May 25,8 p.m. Browning: “ Rishop Blougrim,” by 
the Rev. Prof. Johnson; ‘' Browning and tne Arta— 
Music, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and Poetry,” by 
Mr. W. Sharp. 


9p.m. Royal Institution: “The Sacred Laws of the 
Hindus,” by Sir Henry Maine. 
Saturpay, May 27,3 pm. Royal Institution: *‘ Postry ani 
its Literary Forms,” II., by Prof. D. Masson, 


SCIENCE. 

Studies in the Theory of Descent. By Dr. 
Aug. Weismann. ‘Translated and Edited 
by Raphael Meldola, Part IIL. (Sampson 
Low.) 

Tue third instalment of Dr. Weismann’s 

great work proves in some ways rather dis- 

appointing. Perhaps it may sound like a 

hopeless paradox to say that this is probably 

because it is the most interesting of all; yet 
such is really the true state of the case. It deals 
mainly with the transformation of the axolotl, 

a subject of far more general interest to 

biologists than the seasonal dimorphism of 

butterflies or the phyletic parallelism of meta- 
morphic species. ‘I'he consequence is, a dozen 
abstracts gave us the cream of Dr. Weis- 
mann’s researches in this direction the moment 
they were first published in Germany; and 
now that we come to read them at first hand in 

English, they seem rather like a twice-told 

tale. To say the truth, too, the Freiburg 

Professor is afflicted with a very serious type 

of German long-windedness, which somewhat 

mars the effect of his delivery; while his 
schematism quite surpasses that of any other 
practical writer we have ever known, As 
everybody has heard, Dr. Weismann and 
Friulein von Chauvin made a number 
of experiments upon axolotls in order to 
ascertain the nature of the curious fact ob- 
served in Paris that these normally perenni- 
branchiate amphibians were capable, under 
certain circumstances, of losing their gills and 
assuming a true salamandrine torm as Ambly- 
stomas, Their object was to discover whether 
this change was due to external conditions 
or to internal causes—proof of the latter point 
being equivalent to the establishment of the 
theory of an innat: tendency towards develop- 
ment in a given dire:tion, to the demolition of 
which Dr. Weismann has long devoted ull his 
scientific energies. ‘The facts indicated that 





almost all the la:vae will complete their 
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metamorphosis into Amblystomas if submitted 
to the necessary treatment for changing 
aquatic into aérial respiration. It would be 
impossible to follow out Dr. Weismann’s acute 
reasoning upon the facts in full ; but he shows 
very good grounds for believing that the 
change is not really due to a progressive saltus, 
but to reversion towards an earlier, though 
higher, form. He supposes that the axolotl is 
descended from a parent Amblystoma, and 
that it has lost the habit of metamorphosis, 
and become once more perennibranchiate, not 
so much through the influence of the great 
lake of Mexico as through the extreme dry- 
ness of the Mexican plateau, which renders 
the region unfit for terrestrial amphibian life. 
This first hypothetical change is in itself an 
example of degenerative reversion, as it sup- 
poses the parental Amblystoma of Mexico to 
have reverted to an earlier and lower ancestral 
form, through which all caducibranchiate 
Urodela must of course have passed. At the 
same time, the reversion was not complete; 
the new Siredons bore one mark of their 
descent from a salamandrine type in the 
presence of an intermaxillary gland, which 
occurs in all the land amphibians, but in no 
Ichthyodea. But when these degenerate 
larval forms are brought to the moister climate 
of Europe, and subjected to special circum- 
stances, they revert once more, this time up- 
wards, to the later ancestral Amblystoma type. 
Owing, however, to the great constitutional 
disturbance thus set up, the Amblystomas so 
produced are infertile—a case strictly parallel 
to several of those noted by Mr. Darwin. It 
must be admitted that Dr. Weismann has 
proved his thesis with great ingenuity; and 
that his two new points, as to the inter- 
maxillary gland and the dryness of the 
Mexican atmosphere—added since the 
German original was published—make the 
demonstration as nearly complete as in such 
a matter we can ever hope it to be. The 
only remaining experiment would consist in 
the attempt to breed perennibranchiate Sire- 
dons from North American Amblystomas. If 
this could only be done by the reverse 
process of keeping the larvae from performing 
their metamorphosis, the chain of evidence 
would be absolutely complete. Why does not 
Dr. Weismann try ? 

The second essay in the present instalment 
deals with the meclianical conception of 
nature, and is mainly in answer to von Hart- 
mann and von Baer. The former has so few 
followers in England (if any) that serious 
refutation of his windy pseudo-philosophy 
is hardly necessary here. Dr. Weismann 
has an easy task of it. Von Baer stands on 
a very different platform ; but even his defence 
of teleology in organisms is nothing more 
than a dogmatic statement, which can 
scarcely stand for a moment against the 
solid reasoning of the Darwinian school. 
Mr. Meldola has performed his part of the 
work in his usual learned and scholarly 
fashion, showing himself as much at home 
among amphibians as among butterflies, and 
has added several useful notes, bringing the 
original into closer relation with English 
thinking on the subject as exemplified by 
Mr. Spencer, Mr. Wallace, Prof. Ray Lan- 
kester, &c. A good Index to the entire treatise 
concludes the volume. Grant ALLEN. 





SUMIR AND ACCAD. 


Munich. 


ALREADY in the oldest cuneiform-writien 
monuments of South Babylonia (eg., in the 
short inscriptions of Ur-bagas published in 
Western Asia Inscriptions, i. 1) the kings of 
Ur (‘Ur of the Chaldees,” Gen. xi. 28) and 
other places call themselves ‘‘ kings of Sumir 
and Accad.” The language of these inscrip- 
tions is the same non-Semitic language also 
found in a great series of bilingual hymns 
and exorcisms—bilingual because a literal 
translation inthe Semitic Babylonian-Assyrian 
is added by the copyists. A considerable 
number of these texts are given in Western 
Asia Inscriptions, iv. 1-30. The great French 
Assyriologist, Jules Oppert, was the first to 
conjecture the truth—viz., that Sumerian, and 
not Accadian, was the real name of the above- 
mentioned language; he showed that the ideo- 
graphic representation of Sumir (not Accad) 
was a sign originally composed of eme (tongue) 
and ku (noble). Afterwards the late George 
Smith ingeniously anticipated the result now 
accepted by all Assyriologists, that Sumir was 
the southern, Accad the northern, part of Baby- 
lonia. A long time standing alone in this 
opinion, he did not live to see the full confirma- 
tion of his views by the convincing argu- 
ments since brought forward by Friedrich 
Delitzsch in the Appendix of the German 
translation of the Chaldaean Genesis (Leipzig, 
1876), Eberhard Schrader (especially for Accad 
=North Babylonia) in his Keilinschriften 
und Geschichtsforschung (Giessen, 1878), and 
myself in an article concluding this question 
by a repetition of all the former proofs and 
addition of new ones (‘‘ Zur iiltesten Geographie 
Vorderasiens” in the Ausland of 1880, pp. 
381 7f.). 

Such was the state of things when, in 1878, 

Francois Lenormant, the celebrated founder of 
Sumerian philology, disclosed the existence of 
a new dialect of the Sumerian language (by 
him still erroneously called Accadian), in the 
German augmented edition of his book (Die 
Magie der Chaldiier, Jena, 1878, pp. 399 f.). I 
think it necessary to give here an English 
translation of the whole passage: 
“If the ideogramm eme-ku [see above] really be- 
longs to an earlier period, and is not merely an 
invention of the later Assyrians, then of course we 
have here simply a dialectical difference between 
the idioms of the Sumir and Accad (and not a 
difference of languages, as was maintained by 
M. Oppert, who thought Sumerian the language of 
the non-Semitic, Accadian that of the Semitic, 
population of Babylonia). For it is incontestable 
that different dialects were spoken by the pre- 
Semitic inhabitants of the basin of the Euphrates 
and Tigris. The lexicological tablets often contain 
words distinguished by special phonetic peculiarities 
from the common Sumerian [so I correct silently 
instead of Accadian]. [M. Lenormant cites here 
already, as instances, texts afterwards clearly 
shown by Dr. Haupt to be dialectical: Western 
Asia Inscriptions, ii., pl. 40 (trilingual tablet—viz., 
Accadian, Sumerian. Assyrian), and iv., pl. 10 
(dialectical penitential psalm).] These are always 
marked by the addition of an ideogramm, showing 
them to belong to a special dialect : eme-sal, which 
apparently means language of women.” 

By this important discovery, in connexion 
with some conjectures of Mr. Th. Pinches, of 
the British Museum (afterwards published in 
the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, 1881, January, pp. 43 /f.), Dr. 
Paul Haupt, a younger German Assyriologist, 
was led to a further conclusion necessarily 
derivable from it. The first impulse to it was 
given by new trilingual lists of the same sort as 
those cited already by M. Lenormant; these 
lists, since published in the fifth volume of 
Western Asia Inscriptions, were immediately 
recognised by Mr. Pinches as containing in the 
first column a special dialect of Sumerian. 





Dr. Haupt, who was at that time in daily 
intercourse with Mr. Pinches at the British 
Museum, and saw the tablets before their pub- 
lication, was thus able to give the first account 
of these dialectical peculiarities. He accom- 
plished this task in an excellent little paper, 
‘‘Ueber einen Dialekt der sumerischen 
Sprache,” in the Nachrichten der Gittinger 
gel. Gesellschaft der Wiss., 1880, pp. 513 7., 
concluding with a list of those texts which 
are really written in the dialect, and show in 
accord with the trilingual lexicological tablets 
the same phonetic peculiarities. (This list can 
now be augmented by the following :— Western 
Asia Inscriptions, fourth volume, pl. 20, Nos. 1 
and 3; 24, No. 3; 26, Nos. 1, 2, and 8; 28, No, 
4; 30, No.2. An important trilingual tablet, 
containing names of gods, &c., which was 
also overlooked by Dr. Haupt, is found in 
Western Asia Inscriptions, vol. i1., pl. 59.) 

With the communication of this last notice 
begins, indeed, a new step in the history of 
Sumerian philology. It is true that we owe the 
knowledge and the proofs of the existence of 
the dialectical texts (to which the dialectical 


-columns in the trilingual lexicological tablets 


were only the guides) exclusively to Dr. Haupt. 
But where different scholars are engaged in 
working out successively a new scientific dis- 
covery, it must never be forgotten that the last 
always has the easiest task, and produces the 
most perfect result, whereas the chief merit 
should be awarded to the first, who made the 
original discovery. The honour, therefore, of 
having discovered a second dialect in the pre- 
Semitic literature of Babylonia will always 
remain with M. Lenormant and Mr. Pinches. 

The fact itself is of the greatest importance, 
not only for Assyriology, but also for the his- 
tory of religion and civilisation, for Biblical 
studies, and for every department of Oriental 
learning. But it is first placed in its true light, 
and becomes useful for history and archaeology, 
by answering the question: Which of the two, 
Sumerian or Accadian, was the newly discovered 
dialect, called by the Babylonians eme-sal, or 
‘language of women”? We now pass to this 
second part of our investigations. Before 
arriving at our results, we will provisionally 
call the one and main dialect, to which the 
non-Semitic system of cuneiform writing was 
originally adapted, the eme-x; the other, in 
which a great number of the ideogramms were 
written phonetically, the eme-sal dialect. 

The surest way of finding out the region in 
which either of these dialects was spoken is, of 
course, to trace the geographical names in the 
exorcisms, hymns, and psalms named above. 
Now we find with few exceptions in the eme- 
sal texts only North Babylonian towns and 
temples, especially Babel itself and Borsippa, 
Uruk (Erech) and Sippar, then Nippur, Nisin- 
Karrak, Kalneh (Kul-unu), and others. Babel 
and Erech (it must be noted that Erech lies 
really in Accad or North Babylonia—as Prof. 
Delitzsch has shown, Wo lag das Paradies, pp. 
134 and 200—in spite of the neighbourhood 
of Ur and Eridu) occur most frequently, and 
so play a chief part in them; while in the 
exorcisms of the eme-x texts, in which geo- 
graphical names are of rarer occurrence, Eridu 
beside Ur the most a capital of South 

abylonia) is mentioned on almost every page. 
It is also of great importance that only in the 
eme-x texts do we find the word apst, ‘‘ ocean, 
depth of the sea,” and likewise the expression 
pt — = —— x the streams” ““ 
Euphrates an igris), again pointing to 
South Babylonia (the region adjacent to the 
Persian Gulf). e shad Makkan, a hill in 
South Babylonia, is likewise met with in an 
eme-x text—viz., Western Asia Inscriptions, 
13, 16; while another, but North Babylonian, 
hill, Sabu, is called in a text of the same 
eme-x, “a hill, a remote place” (Western Asia 
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Inscriptions, 14, */, and */,), so not involving a 
contradiction. This first series of proofs is alone 
decisive in favour of the identification of the 
eme-x with Sumerian or South Babylonian, 
and of the newly discovered eme-sal with 
Accadian or North Babylonian. The men- 
tion of Ur in an eme-sal hymn, Western 
Asia Inscriptions, 4, pl. 9, and the occurrence of 
Babel in some passages of the eme-x texts, can- 
not overthrow this result, because, in the first, 
the Moon-god Sin, the favourite deity of Ur, 
and known and honoured as such through- 
out Babylonia, in the other Mariidug, or 
Merodach, as the national deity of Babel, are 
invoked or mentioned by the writer (cf. 
Western Asia Inscriptions, 4, 12, 1.13; and 
29, 1. 21a, these two texts being, besides, of 
rather late origin). 

A second series of arguments for the above 
identification is of a philological nature, and will 
therefore only be alluded to here. A lucky 
accident has preserved for us several non- 
Semitic inscriptions of the oldest kings and 
viceroys of Ur and Eridu ; and the language of 
these short but important documents possesses 
dialectical peculiarities, not of the eme-sal, 
but, on the contrary, of the common or 
eme-x dialect of the old agglutinative lan- 
guage spoken in Babylonia. The most strik- 
ing example is the name of Eridu itself, which 
is in the eme-sal dialect Uru-zib-ba; in the 
eme-x, and likewise in these inscriptions, Uru- 
dug-ga. This, indeed, is a conclusive proof 
of the correctness of our proposition: eme-x 
= South Babylonian or Sumerian. 

A third evidence; lastly, lies in the agree- 
ment between the term “language of the 
women” (eme-sal) and the term established by 
Messrs. Oppert and Pinches for the Accadian 
‘language of the servants” (eme-lukh, Me- 
lukha), while, on the other side, the long-known 
ideogrammatical term for Sumir means ‘“ lan- 

uage of the lords” no. If the eme-sal 
dialect were identical with the South Baby- 
lonian or Sumerian, it would be quite unin- 
telligible that the language of women and that 
of the lords should both be used in opposition 
to the language of the servants. LEvery- 
body will here be reminded of the similar 
relation in the Indian dramas, where Prakrit 
is spoken by the women and the servants, 
while Sanskrit is the language of the kings 
and Brahmanical priests. The same anti- 
thesis occurs, if the eme-sal, as has already 
been proved by other arguments, is identical 
with Accadian or North Babylonian. 

We cannot conclude this paper without 
touching briefly on the hasty conclusions of 
Dr. Haupt (in his Keilschriftteate) and of Prof. 
Friedrich Delitzsch (Wo lag das Paradies), who 
both see in the eme-sal the Sumerian, only 
because of some imaginary peculiarities of the 
eme-sal dialect in the names Sumir and its 
older synonym Kingi (also called Kami), 
and some other inadequate reasons, refutable 
in two words. On the other side, the names 
of Babel, Din-tir (‘‘ tree of life’) and Ka- 
dingirra (‘‘ gate of God”), are no evidence for 
peculiarities of the eme-x dialect, because 
“life” isin the eme-x texts really ¢i/, not tin 
(cf. Western Asia Inscriptions, 2, 17, 42c, and 
other places), and because the latter can as 
well be transcribed Kadimirra as Kadingirra. 

In conclusion, I think it very significant 
that the Babylonian towns, known to the 
early Hebrews according to the oldest sources 
(the so-called Jehovist)—viz., Babel, Erech, 
Accad, and Kalneh (Gen. x. 10)—are all 
Accadian or North Babylonian ; and that the 
penitential psalms of the old Babylonians, so 
remarkable and so anomalous in early poly- 
theistic literatures, are also written in the same 
North Babylonian or Accadian dialect—that 
is, the eme-sal. Who would not see here, with 
me, the oldest Semitic influence on the pre- 








Semitic civilisation of Chaldaea, an influence 
so often denied altogether by Assyrian scholars ? 
Fritz HoMMEL. 





In one small particular I must correct this 
interesting communication of Dr. Hommel. 
The first to point out the existence of two 
Accadian dialects was myself in 1874 (Transac- 
tions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, iii., 
2, p. 466). But the first to place the fact on a 
solid historical ground was Prof. Lenormant, 
who, with his usual penetration and brilliant 
powers of combination, saw its connexion with 
“the language of women,” to which Prof. 
Friedrich Delitzsch had drawn attention in his 
Assyrische Lesestiicke. A. H. Sayceg. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Catalogue of Fossil Foraminifera.—The Trustees 
of the British Museum have just issued an 
exceedingly useful Catalogue of the fossil 
Foraminifera in the Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington. This Catalogue, forming 
a volume of 100 pages, has been prepared by 
Prof. Rupert Jones, late of the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst. In addition to an inventory 
of the collection, there is an introductory 
chapter giving the characters of the group and 
describing the structure and mode of growth of 
the recent forms. At the end of the Catalogue 
a Supplement contains remarks on some of 
the more important groups of the Foraminifera, 
with critical notes on nomenclature. 


At the meeting of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh on May 138, a paper was read from 
Capt. Tizard and Mr. John Murray on ‘The 
Exploration of the Faroé Channel, during the 
summer of 1880, in H.M. hired ship Knight 
Errant,” with sixteen subsidiary reports by 
various scientific men. The capital result of the 
expedition was the discovery, in accordance 
with anticipation, of a ridge dividing the warm 
and cold areas in this channel. In the warm 
area sixty-four animals were found, in the cold 
area forty-nine; but only three of these were 
common to both. Altogether, the dredgings 
yielded sixteen new species and one new genus, 
and a great many facts with regard to the dis- 
tribution of marine life. The dividing ridge is 
believed to be an ancient moraine. It was 
announced that the Government had set apart 
the Triton, again under the command of Capt. 
Tizard, to continue the investigations during 
two months of the present summer. 


AmonG Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co.’s 
announcements is the first volume of a work 
on Human Morphology, by Mr. H. A. Reeves, 
of the London and other hospitals. The 
author has been a practical anatomical teacher 
of many years’ experience, and those who have 
seen the proof-sheets speak very highly of the 
work, Two more volumes will complete the 
book, and all will be profusely illustrated. A 
work containing new views on diseases of the 
breast, by the same author, will also shortly be 
issued. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


In correction of an announcement that 
appeared in the AcADEMY of May 9, we are 
asked by Mr. W. A. Clouston to state that his 
reprint of Sir W. Ouseley’s Bakhtyir-Nima 
will not comprise the Persian text, but only the 
English translation, supplemented by notes on 
variant versions of the tales, and an intro- 
ductory essay on Oriental fiction. The work 
will not be published, but issued privately to 
subscribers. The edition will be limited to 300 
copies, of which one-half have already been 
taken up; thirty copies (numbered) will also 
be printed on hand-made paper, 








— 


Pror. ZuprrzA has begun a useful series of 
cheap Anglo-Saxon and Early-English texts 
for use in colleges and schools. e first of 
these is chaps. i-v. of the Anglo-Saxon 
version of St. Mark’s Gospel, and chap. ii. of St. 
Luke, with a glossary; the second, Chaucer’s 
‘“*Prolog” to ‘*The Book of the Tales of 
Caunterbury,” mainly from the Ellesmere MS., 
and with collations from ten other MSS. Some 
of the editorial changes of the Ellesmere forms 
grieve English eyes: ‘this relikes,” 1. 70, for 
the plural “thise relikes” of the three best 
MSS., ‘‘we wer” for the best manuscripts’ 
“we were,” are surely needless ; and if the MS. 
final de of ‘‘ hadde ” is left in 1. 109, 

‘* A not heed hadde he with a broun visage,” 


why should it be cut out of 1. 349, and appear 
as 


‘*Ful many a fat partrich had he in muwe”'? 
The difficulty of ‘‘seint” or ‘‘seinté” Loy, 
formerly discussed in our columns, is solved 
by reading ‘‘seinté” both with Loy, 1. 120, 
and ‘‘ Peter,” 1. 697. This is no doubt prefer- 
able to the reading ‘‘seint.” On a few other 
slight points we should differ from the learned 
editor, but on the whole the text is admirabl 
edited, and worthy of Prof. Zupitza’s hig 
reputation. 


THE Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judenthums for February-May con- 
tains articles on the dénodment of the Book of 
Esther by Horowitz, and on the Song of 
Deborah by Graetz (both worth reading), also 
on the Agada of the Tannaites (‘‘ repeaters” 
and continuators of the tradition) by Bacher, 
and on Griinbaum’s Jewish-German Chresto- 
mathy, vol. i., by Perles. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SocrEry.—(Monday, 
May 8.) 
Pror. Banincton in the Chair.—On bebalf of the 
Mayor of Cambridge, two yellow vases (five and a- 
quarter inches and five and one-eighth inches high) 
were exhibited, that had been found during excava- 
tions in King Street last July, at the depth of nine 
feet ; they probably belong to the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, and are notable for the unusual 
perfection of the glaze.—Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, in 
the course of some remarks on ‘‘A Marsupial in 
Cambridge in 1700,” said : ‘* In a note on Lucian’s 
Vera Historia, i, 24, Moise du Soul (Solanus, as he 
called himself; Soulius, as he is also called by 
Reitz and Gesner) tells us that a live marsupial 
was exhibited here in 1700. He also cites Aelian, 
De Natura Animalium, i. 17, where the ‘ sea-dog,’ 
xbwv Oadrarria, is said to give shelter to her whelps 
when danger approaches. Jacobs cites various 
authorities, the chief of which is Ambrose, Hexaé- 
meron, v., $7. Add Basil, hom. 7 in Hexaém., § 2 
(i. 64b). ‘Lhese describe, ¢.g., dolphins and seals 
as marsupial. Passing from the spectacle to the 
spectator, du Soul, I find that he is unknown to 
almost all biographers. Meagre notices in Haag, 
La France protestante, and in Nichols’ Lit. Anecd. 
iv. 286, are the only voices of the vates sacer to do 
him justice. He was grandson of Paul du Soul of 
Tours, Rector of the Academy of Saumur in 1657 
and 1661. He fied from persecution ; was in Cam- 
bridge (possibly drawn by the fame of Bentley) in 
1700; A. M. per regias litteras 1701 (the year 
when Bentley was Vice-Chancellor); in 1702 a 
dissertation from his pen on the style of the New 
Testament was inserted in the Syntagma of Rhen- 
ferd; in February 1708 he published at Cam- 
bridge a specimen of an edition of Lucian; in 
1720 he sent his collections for Lucian to 
the Wetsteins; in 1722-23 we find him at the 
Hague; in 1722 he published at Amsterdam a 
French translation of Prideaux’ Connexion; after 
the death of Augustine Bryan, of Trinity, he was 
engaged by Tonson to complete his edition of 
Plutarch’s Lives (London, 1724-29, five volumes, 
quarto) ; at that time he was living in the country. 
He lived to 1733, or beyond that year, He has 
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mapy allusions to events and persons and manners 
of the day: the dragonnades; a learned Syrian 
traveller, Theochari Dadichi, at the Hague at the 
end of 1722; John Ernest Schotts, a soldier who 
had served under Charles Gustavus of Sweden 
(1654-60), was born March 12, 1608, and died in 
February 1723, having been a pensioner for more 
than fifty years, and walking to the last from 
Riswijck to the Hague every Sunday to attend the 
Lutheran church: John Laughton, librarian of 
Trinity ; James Upton; Richard Mead; William 
Sherlock; John Law of Lauriston; John Asgill ; 
Ezekiel Spanheim; William Lloyd, Bishop of 
Worcester ; Thomas Irson, the Maskelyne of the 
day, who contrived a wooden head that would answer 
questions put to it in any language; the custom 
of drinking healths, d propos of a scholion zxporivw 
ao tis eordxov Mapias; hour-glasses in pulpits ; 
men employed as ladies’ maids, a fashion intro- 
duced by that disgrace of the age, Christina of 
Sweden ; Swiss porters ; pilgrims to the Holy Land 
tattooed with the Holy Sepulchre, the crucifix, 
&c.; dumb-bells used by leapers in Scotland ; 
magical virtue ascribed to the fat of bodies hung on 
the gallows ; a butterfly giving signs of life seven 
days after losing its head.”—Mr. Griffith exhibited 
a series of rude pottery rings of two distinct types, 
found near the river at Harston and Barrington, 
which appeared to belong to the Roman period, and 
which he suggested might have been intended for 
sinking nets. He compared them with rings of the 
same two types found in the Swiss lake dwellings, 
which have been supposed to be stands for round- 
bottomed pottery vessels. Of these rings Mr. 
Lewis exhibited four which he had brought with 
other pottery fished up from the Lakes of Bienne 
and Neuchiitel.—Mr, Jenkinson gave some account 
of the discoveries made at Girton in September 
last. The traces of the Roman period had cul- 
minated in a ruabbish-pit, which contained below 
broker urns of Roman fabric several fragments of 
sculpture in oolite. He exhibited a lion’s head, 
about the size of life, which showed good work, 
and which, in spite of pieces knocked off the nose, 
still looked not unimposing; and the torso of a 
military figure that had stood about four feet high ; 
the broad collar, the belt, the close-fitting coat, 
apparently of metal, and a short kilt-like garment 
peeping from under it were clearly visible ; one 
arm had been raised. These features showed a 
certain similarity with those of the bronze statuette 
found at Earith in 1826, and published by this 
society in 1870 (see Communications, vol. iv.). 
Large numbers of Saxon urns had continued to 
occur, a diagram showing upwards of seventy in an 
area fifty feet square. Une had been made with a 
square piece of glass in the bottom, for what 
urpose was not known; asimilar one, but smaller, 
had been procured from Haslingfield, Another 
bad the ubiquitous svastika stamped in plain 
globular punchmarks on the bottom externally ; 
the singular position assigned to this mark, which 
bad not otherwise been observed among the forms 
of ornamentation occurring on this pottery, seemed 
to show that it had some special significance. 
Three spindle-whorls, one of stone and two of bone, 
two faceted crystal beads, shivered in the fire, were 
found; and an incomprehensible implement of 
boue, consisting of two narrow pieces an inch and 
a-hait long, held parallel and six inches apart by a 
broad brace behind and two narrow ones in front, 
rigidity being secured by two rivets at either end. 
The two pieces first mentioned had each two deep 
notches on their inner edge, the lower of which 
notches was coatinuous in outline with a shallow 
depression cut in the edge of the braces. More 
beads and brooches had been found; and also a 
bronze basin, of the usual Saxon type, in company 
with a bronze-hooped pail ; these lay on either side 
of abody. The cemetery appeared now to have 
been completely explored ; and, although a certain 
poverty was observable among the objects found as 
compared with those from cemeteries at Barrington 
and elsewhere, what there was had been investigated 
under unusually favourable circumstances. Had it 
been necessary to carry away at the time all that 
was found, a comparatively small number of these 
interesting urns would have survived the journey. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstrTuTE.—(Tuesday, May 9.) 
Gen. Piit-Rivers, President, in the Chair,— 
Mr, G, M. Atkinson made some remarks upon a 








palaeolithic implement found eighteen feet below 
the bed of the Thames at Chelsea, and exhibited 
by Mr. Lambton Young, and upon a jet ornament 
from Garvagh, Co. Londonderry, exhibited by Mr. 
A. G. Geoghegan.—Mr. Worthington G. Smith 
exhibited a series of large palacolithic implements 
recently discovered.—Dr. Beddoe read a paper on 
**The Evidence of Surnames as to Ethnological 
Changes in England.’—The discussion was sus- 
tained by Messrs. HydeClarke, Holt, Park Harrison, 
Prideaux, Atkinson, C. Roberts, and the Chairman. — 
In a paper on the survival of early racial features, 
Mr. J. P. Harrison showed, from measurements 
derived from ancient skulls and tracings from plates 
in the Crania Britannica, that the facial skeleton 
of the men of the Bronze period in this country 
differed essentially from that of the Saxons (1) ia 
the greater prominence of their brow ridges, 
(2) the sharp projection of the nasal bones, (3) the 
length of the face, and (4) a more pointed chin. 
Now, along, but not narrow, face, prominent brows, 
a high-bridged nose, and a fine chin, accompanied 
by a stature above the average, fair hair and eyes, 
and thin lips, characterise a large part of the 
population of the three kingdoms at the present 
day. And another equally well-defined type is also 
seen among us. Its distinctive features are a 
smooth brow, a straight or slightly incurved nose, 
ending in a bulb, a rounded face, a heavy chin, 
moulded lips, light hair and eyes, a stature about 
the average, with more or less substance. Mr. 
Harrison said it could not be doubted that living 
subjects, possessing respectively all these peculi- 
arities, represent the two races above alluded to. 
The first, considered by the late Dr. Rolleston to 
be Cymric, would appear to include Danish, 
Belgic, and, perhaps, Anglian tribal varieties ; the 
second, Saxons, Franks, and Teutons generally. 
Early Danish and Belgic skulls differ from German 
in like manner.—Dr. Beddoe, Prof. Thane, Mr. 
Atkinson, and the President joined in the dis- 
cussion. 


Socrery or ANTIQUARIES.—(Zhursday, May 11.) 


A. W. Franks, Esq., in the Chair.—The Rev. W. 
F. Creeny, of Norwich, exhibited a collection of 
rubbings of monumental brasses from the Low 
Countries and Germany. Some of these were of 
considerable size, aud in both design and workman- 
ship much more elaborate than English brasses. 
In two large fourteenth-century double brasses— 
one of two bishops, and the other of two knights— 
from the Museum at Brussela the Gothic canopies 
and the shafts supporting them are filled with 
figures of saints, and below is a curious series of 
groups representing the abduction of a lady by 
savage men. At Bruges Cathedral, Jovis Munter 
and his wife (fifteenth century) are represented in 
winding sheets, with the cross of absolution on the 
breast, not standing on the ground, but as if 
ascending. In many—as, for example, the fifteenth- 
century brass of the lord of Gerlichs, and another, 
late in the sixteenth century, to the Spanish family 
of de Puebla—the head is supported by a pillow, 
though the body is not represented as lying, but as 
standing ona pavement. Another brass shows a 
professor of the latter half of the fifteenth century 
giving a lecture to his pupils, who are diligently 
occupied in taking notes, The monument of an 
abbot, from a church near Konigsdorf, has a mitre 
of an unusual shape, the peaks being very low and 
broad. There were two or three specimens of a 
rectangular brass frame enclosing a coat of arms. 
One of these frames had an inscription round it on 
a flowing band, and, in the spaces formed by the 
curves, scenes of human life from the cradle to the 
grave. The collection was a most remarkable one, 
both from the beauty of the brasses themselves and 
the trouble taken in procuring the rubbings, 





New SHaksrereE Society.—(Friday, May 12.) 


F. J. Fornivatt, Esq., Director, in the Chair.— 
(1) A paper was read by the Rev. W. A. Harrison 
on ‘* The Juice of Cursed Hebona” (‘* Hamlet,” I. v. 
62), which he described as being complemental to 
that by Dr. Brinsley Nicholson on the same subject. 
Premising that the poison intended must be the 
same as Marlowe’s ‘‘Juice of Hebon” (‘‘ Jew of 
Malta,” III. iv.), he pointed out that the yew is 


} called Hebon by Spenser and by other writers of 


Shakspere’s age ; that, in its various forms of Eben, 
ae ys por sae tree is so nanan ~ less 
than five different European languages. e showed 
by citations from medical aathecttien, both of 
ancient and of modern times, that the juice of the 
yew is a rapidly fatal poison; next, that the 
symptoms attendant upon yew poisoning correspond 
in a very remarkable manner with those which 
follow the bites of poisonous snakes ; and, lastly, 
that no other known poison but the yew produces 
the ‘‘lazar-like” ulcerations on the body upon 
which Shakepere, in this passage, lays such stress, 
—Mr. Furnivall said that Mr. Harrison had pro- 
duced most important medical testimony on the 
point, and characterised the paper as ‘‘ triumphantly 
conclusive” as regards the meaning of Hebona,— 
Dr. Nicholson thought that, if we continued our 
researches, we should find that Shakspere, in de. 
scribing the effects of the poison on the elder 
Hamlet, was quoting from some old medical treatise, 
as he quotes Holinshed and others on matters of 
history.—Miss Lathom thought that we might find 
some information in witch-lore, and quoted ‘‘ Slips 
of yew, slivered i’ the moon’s eclipse,” &c.—(2) 
A paper on Macbeth by Mr, J. C. Gibson, of the 
Glasgow Monday Shakspere Club, was also raed. 


Royat Asratic Socrety.—{Anniversary Meeting, 
Monday, May 15.) 
Sir Epwarp CoLEsRooKkE, President, in the Chair. 
—The following were elected as the council and 
officers of the ensuing year :—Sir Bartle Frere, 
president; Sir;H. C. Rawlinson, director ; Sir 
E. C. Bayley, Sir E. Colebrooke, Sir Richard 
Temple, Col. Yule, vice-presidents ; Sir Barrow 
Ellis, J. Fergueson, A. Grote, Col. Haig, A. C. 
Kay, Col. Keating, Lieut.-Col. Lewin, J. W. 
McCrindle, Gen. Maclagan, H. Morris, Sir Lewis 
Pelly, Sir W. Robinson, Lord Arthur Russell, 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, T. H. Thornton, 
council; E, Thomas, treasurer; W. S. W. Vaux, 
H. F, W. Holt, secretaries; R. N. Cust, hon, 
secretary.—The Secretary, Mr. Vaux, read the 
Report of the Council, which stated that fifty. 
five new members had been elected during the 
past year; and, at the same time, gave brief bio- 
graphies of deceased members and of others dis- 
tinguished for various Oriental researches, including 
those of Prince Frederic of Schleswig: Holstein, Sir 
Erskine Perry, Profs. Benfey, Dowson, and 
Gregorief, and Messrs. Muir, Kraff, Bramsen, and 
Nain Singh. A notice was also added of the pro- 
gress of Oriental studies since the last anniversary. 








FINE ART. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Third Notice.) 
A worTHY pendant to Mr, Herkomer’s portrait 
of the ‘‘ Master of Trinity”’ is Mr. Holl’s very 
powerful presentation of the late ‘‘ Capt. A. M. 
Sim” (260), a face old and wrinkled, but full of 
strength and decision, a fearless old ‘“ salt,” 
with that keen outlook which is so characteristic 
of the sailor and was so well seized by Mr. 
Millais in his portrait of Capt. Trelawny. 
This is the most striking of his many fine por- 
traits this year, which are all distinguished by 
their serious study of character no less than by 
their artistic qualities. Mr. Holl is not satisfied 
with catching an expression, and does not 
attempt to advertise himself. He gives, as far 
as he is able, the man he paints, and refuses to 
draw attention to his own skill as a colourist or 
executant. Notwithstanding, there is no artist 
who pays more attention to detail. He manages 
to get not only expression of the figure, but 
beauty of hue out of the folds of the ugly 
modern coat; and there is no one who draws 
and paints hands more carefully and charac- 
teristically. His portrait of “Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse” (466) is no solitary example of his 
devotion to his sitter and thoroughness of 
work, but it is a good instance of both. Nor 
do we think that anyone excels him in the 
solidity and truth of his flesh-painting. His 
portrait of ‘‘ Mr. Robert Few ” (150) is remark- 
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able for the transparency of its fair com- 
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lexion. In his ‘‘ Sir Frederick Roberts” (223) 
e has given us the warrior bronzed with the 
Afghan sun, and the effect is perhaps more 
truthful than pleasant ; but it is what he wanted. 
Of Mr. Holl’s remaining portraits we prefer 
that of ‘‘ Vice-Chancellor Sir James Bacon” 
269), which is grandly and delicately modelled ; 
ut his ‘* Viscount Cranbrook ” (1450) and * Sir 
Charles Herries ” (1470) are studied and painted 
with equal care. We hope that Mr. Holl is not 
going to leave off — those scenes from 
humble life which, if too constantly sad, were so 
full of serious thought and true sympathy ; but, 
if he does, it will only be to take up a position in 
the first rank of portrait painters. His principal 
faults seem to us to be that he represents his 
sitters, not with villanous faces as one too 
violent critic avers, but generally with unbappy 
and uncomfortable ones; a sense of anxiety 
seems to oppress them mentally and physically ; 
they too often seem suffering from colds in the 
head or indigestion. Of Mr. Ouless less need 
be said ; he has won his reputation by portraits, 
and those here show no falling off. His portrait 
of “Sir F. Roberts” (23) we prefer to that by 
Mr. Holl, and those of ‘‘Mr. Norman” (122) 
and ‘‘ Mr. Stephen Ralli” (446) are life-like and 
individual. The same praise may be given to 
the thoughtful head of “ Prof. Monier Williams” 
(1498), but the flesh, never very pleasant in 
Mr. Ouless’ portraits, is less so even than usual. 
Of the other portraits we may mention Mr. 
Alma Tadema’s solitary contribution to this 
exhidition, representing ‘‘ Mr. Whichcord ” 
seated in the Presidential Chair of the R.I.B.A. 
(181), which is no doubt an excellent likeness, 
and shows much ingenuity in design, but is 
rather perhaps a gallant struggle with difficul- 
ties than a triumph over them. Of Mr. Wells 
the less said of his large portrait group of 
“Friends at Yewden ” (261) perhaps the better, 
but his ‘‘ Ethel” (83) has a sweet face. To 
M. Fantin, in a year which is remarkable for 
the absence of fine portraits of the fair 
sex, we owe one at least, ‘‘Mdlle. E. C. C.” 
(588), which is distinguished by the soft 
harmony of its colour and fine drawing no 
less than by its force of character. Probably 
‘La Brodeuse ” (94) is a portrait also, and, at 
ell events, itis convenient to mention it here; 
the action of the hands, the beautiful painting 
of the shadowed face, the perfection of its tone, 
are alike admirable. The remaining portraits, 
and, indeed, some we have mentioned with 
praise, are but tentative and indecisive efforts 
compared with these. Not the least pleasant are 
“Mrs. Charles Holland,” by Mr. Wirgman, 
and Mr. H. R. Macbeth’s ‘‘ Mary.” The latter 
1s a picture which, for the beauty of its colour, 
no less than for its grace and expression, 
deserves special mention. 

The pictures of M. Fantin and those of several 
other foreign masters here contrast forcibly 
with English work in general by their complete 
ease. The process of composition and even 
execution is only too visible in most English 
work. Such a masterly painting in many respects 
as Mr. Millais’ “ Dorothy Thorpe” is suggestive 
of after-thought in the accessories. The head is 
put in firmly and at once, but the rest is too 
plainly added, and the whole composition is but 
a clever make up of separate finely painted 
studies. With M. Fantin a picture is a com- 
plete working out of one idea without hesitation 
orchange. To some the result may be pleasing, 
to others not so; but there is no question as to 
whether one part is in harmony with the other, 
no feeling that it might be improved. It stands 
orfallsasa whole. Thisis true even of such work 
as M. Munkicsy’s “Avant la Féte du Papa” 
(64), in which nothing is clearly drawn or made 
out. The picture is a mere series of indefinite 
patches of colour arranged as by miracle so as 
to produce a vivid impression of a modern room 
filled with figuresand furniture. Whether the 





artist had an exact conception of all the details 
of the scene before he painted it may be doubted. 
That he added here and altered there is more 
than probable, but he worked out a showy 
scheme of colour with forcible contrasts of 
light and shade; each touch is added 
with science, and he knew exactly when to 
stop. The result is a piece of accomplished 
cabinet scene-painting, with no interest in the 
figures certainly, and more “bravura” than 
refinement ; but there is no senso of indetermina- 
tion or incompleteness ; it is a thorough success 
of a kind in which failure would have been 
chaos. It would be difficult to find a greater 
contrast to M. Munkiicsy than M. van Haanen, 
who draws with great beauty and delicacy, and 
forces neither his lights nor his shades, whose 
colour is clear and pure, and whose composition, 
whether of few or many objects, is managed 
with such subtlety that nothing seems to have 
been placed in any particular position for any 
particular purpose of the artist. Yet how 
crowded, without confusion, is his ‘‘ Venetian 
Sartoria,” with its lively girls enjoying their 
lunch while one reads a letter aloud. What 
gentle fun and mischief there is in the pretty 
faces, what dawning distrust, if not anger, in 
the matron. Instead of the light being care- 
fully trained, so to speak, to fall only where it 
is wanted (as in Munkicsy’s picture), it is free as 
nature, illuminating everything, from the girls’ 
hair to the corners under the table. Ribbands, 
snippings, chair and stools and stuffs, cups 
and saucers—ali the disorder of a scrambling 
meal in a busy work-room is represented to the 
life with an art equal to every occasion and 
never obtruding its presence. The girls are 
delightful ; some, as she who is sitting on the 
table and she who is reading the letter, beautiful; 
but all full of spirit, without a tinge either of 
vulgarity or gentility. Nature’s ladies some of 
them, but ail bright, graceful, and unaffected. 
It would seem as though a comparison was 
intended to be forced by the juxtaposition of 
Mr. Wood's “‘ Bargaining for an Old Master”’ 
(182), a picture so like in style that one scarcely 
needs to be told that the new Associate has 
learnt much from M. van Haanen. He has 
not yet the ease or finish nor the refinement of 
his master. but this picture and ‘‘A Venetian 
Fan-seller” (526) show that the Academicians 
were not wrong in enlisting such a strong 
recruit. The figures in the former are not very 
pleasing and not very humorous, but they have 
character; while the painting of the stall, with 
its heterogeneous assemblage of objects, from a 
copper stewpan to a bambino in glass case, is 
very clever. In the latter the colour is not 
pleasant all through; there is crudity in the 
girl’s costume on the right ; but the group on the 
left is admirable. A work similar in class to 
these, which deals with a somewhat hackneyed 
subject in a manner fresh and interesting, is 
Mr. Burgess’ ‘‘ Letter-writer” (294), in which 
a pretty girl is apparently taking counsel in 
public of her female friends as to the answer to 
be sent to the letter in her hand, while a young 
Spaniard—probably a rival to the lady’s 
correspondent—is watching anxiously, and not 
with much pleasure, the result of the parliament. 
It is an excellent little comedy; and the 
Spanish character seems to us to be admirably 
caught. As true to Italy as this to Spain 
eppears Mr. Frank Topham’s ‘‘ Content” (58), 
with its admirably drawn figures and luminous 
air. 

There are many delightful glimpses of foreign 
life besides these—pictures which are as good as 
a momentary trip abroad, bringing back to 
us what we have seen and (perhaps still better 
in a picture) foreshadowing future holiday ex- 
periences. We know at least one artist who 
objects to the painting of scenes from any 
foreign land, on the score that he never saw a 
picture by a foreigner of English in their native 





country which was satisfactory to him. Per- 
haps Mr. Woods, Mr. Burgess, and Mr. Topham 
have some English accent, so to speak, which 
would grate on the ear (or eyes) of an Italian or 
a Spaniard; but what is that to us for whom 
they paint, if we detect no Anglicism? Shall we 
on this account fail to enjoy such charming 
scenes from Holland as Mr. Boughton: paints 
for us? May we not at least feel that he is 
safe in his landscapes and in his costume ? 
Those pretty maidens carrying vegetables in 
**A Dutch Seaside Resort” (363) may not be 
quite as Dutch as they seem to us, but there is 
no doubt about the cabbages, purple and green, 
which make such an exquisite play of colour 
with the girls’ frocks and aprons: we may 
hesitate about accepting the perfect orthodoxy 
of the Joafers on the wall, but we cannot be 
deceived in the wall itself, with its carefully 
studied bricks and mortar. If we give up all 
these as spurious, we have at least left the sky, 
the moist air, the exquisitely feathery willows 
in the middle distance. If any Dutchman were 
to aver that these are not Dutch, we would be 
bold enough to retort that he does not know 
his own country. In ‘‘ Minden” (342) we have 
perhaps even a better picture: the figures, 
especially the woman with her arms behind her 
back and free fearless pose, are excellent; the sea 
and the sky are true and characteristic. If Mr. 
Boughton errs in these, so also does Mesdag. 
Perfect also is our belief in Mr. Hugh Cameron's 
**Children of the Riviera,’’ which, apart from 
all local character, is a refined bouquet of 
colour, the dresses of the children repeating 
with delightful echo the varied hues of the 
vegetables on the stall in the background; nor 
have we often seen the play of tree-shadow on 
wall and ground more lightly and tenderly 
rendered. But sceptics may, if they so will, 
look upon certain pictures here, pictures by 
foreign artists of inhabitants of their own 
countries, about which there can be no suspicion. 
One of the best of these is Sig. Federigo 
Andreotti’s ‘‘ A Village Maestro” (36)—a picture 
delightful in its humour and a masterpiece of 
execution. In rendering variety of texture we 
do not think that there is anything here to rival 
it: the satin of the music stool, and the lady’s 
dress, the wood and varnish of the piano, the 
stubbly face of the old man, the healthy com- 
plexion of his pupil, are all as good as they can 
be. Moreover, the drawing is accurate and 
thorough. Another picture of similar quality 
is ‘‘ Out of Tune” (618) by Mr. Carl Schloesser. 
Cosmo MONKHOUSE, 





THE SALON OF 1882. 
(Third Notice.) 


‘“‘ THERE is nothing less true than truth” is the 
exclamation which rises to one’s lips on seeing 
M. Baudry’s brilliant little picture of “La 
Vérité.” The graceful blonde figure has risen 
from her well, and, seated on its marble edge, 
carefully averts her gaze from the mirror which 
she holds in her extended right hand. The 
lovely fair tone of the flesh is obtained on a 
ground of gaslight greens and blues; and the 
little flaxen-haired Love—who stands in the 
right-hand corner and unveils “ La Vérité "— 
is laden with draperies of reddish-purple lined 
with golden yellow, which serve a double 
purpose, and give a strong centre of contrast to 
the fair flesh tints, while carrying into the 
lower part of ths picture a hue of equivalent 
value to the dark and forcible tones of the shaft 
of ironwork which supports the wheel and 
chains to which is attached the golden bucket 
lying idle on the farther side of the principal 
figure. Speaking with full consciousness of the 
absurdity of making technical criticisms on in- 
sufficient technical knowledge, I should say 
that even in this work—which comes from the 
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hand of one of the most remarkable artists 
of the modern French school—there is a 
noticeable absence of searching drawing, 
coupled with passages—such as the uplifted 
right arm of the central figure—which could 
only come from the hand of a master. I should 
also add that it is impossible to look at the 
yellow shadows of the flesh of the little Love 
without remembering the old witticism which 
greeted the exhibition of M. Baudry’s decora- 
tions for the Opera House, “De Baudry vient 
baudruche ;” and the general coloration, which 
gives to his work something of the aspect of a 
porcelain tile, shows how completely foreign to 
the painter’s interests is the popular desire “ faire 
nature.” M. Hébert also stands completely 
outside the modern movement, and dreams his 
dreams of impossible beauties undisturbed bythe 
failures or successes of the day. His ‘‘ Blanche 
Esclave” is an over-refined houri as she 
might appear through the fumes of haschisch ; 
she is seen behind the strings of her emerald- 
green harp, on a green background, to which 
a little bit of dark-flowered drapery on the left 
shoulder, and a touch of scarlet in the sash 
which confines her transparent white robe 
about her waist, afford the only relief. There 
is astonishing skill displayed in M. Hébert’s 
rather sickly art; he seems to have an ideal 
which is not a matter of convention, but which 
really imposes itself on his imagination, and 
his wonderful greens show that he must have 
enjoyed painting them. 

M. Jules Breton also goes on his very different 
way with unchanged calm. ‘‘Le Soir dans 
les Hameaux de Finisterre ” is a sombre version 
of evening in the dreary street of a little 
Northern village. To right, arow of aged crones, 
ranged against the roadside bank, are roused 
from their slumbers by the questions addressed 
by a group of three women to a girl, who ad- 
vances towards them with her knitting in her 
hands. A whole history of suspicions fear- 
lessly faced is told in the attitudes of the 
elder women, who question and scrutinise the 
calm reply and straightforward bearing of the 
girl betore them. She is unembarrassed and 
truthful enough to put all doubt to shame; yet 
she glances beyond her questioners, with an 
after-thought of dreamy reminiscence in her 
look, to where a pair of lovers stand leaning 
against the wall on the left, absorbed in close 
talk and uuheeding the games of the children 
at their feet. The shades are closing fast over 
the distant houses, and hardly let us see the 
figures at the doors ; the moon rising above the 
roofs sheds a weird light upon the dark-robed, 
witch-like women and the black cats in the fore- 
ground, and gives something like a poetic 
aspect to a scene which is otherwise sordid and 
miserable, for there is much that is close and 
dismal in the atmosphere of evening in this 
village street, and on these daughters of toil 
there is little trace of their life by day in that 
blessed expanse of nature which is the lot of those 
who labour in the field. Perhaps it is well for 
@ man now and again to look close at a page of 
life all but devoid of its beauty; and M. Jules 
Breton has so often brought out—in the spirit 
of a noble artist—those elements in life the 
vision of which may the best help us to live, that 
for once we may scarcely regret to be recalled 
by him toa point of view from which we see 
only the commonplace weariness of man born 
to labour and to sorrow. 

The subject of M. Jean Aubert’s pretty 
decorative panel, ‘‘ Hiver,” brings to mind the 
verses of many poets, and, among the rest, the 
opening lines of Greene’s sonnet :— 


** Cupid abroad was lated in the night, 
His wings were wet with ranging in the rain ; 
Harbour he sought to me he took his flight, 
To dry his plumes ; I heard the boy complain, 
I oped the door, and granted his desire, 


Not rain, but snow—white snow covering the 
ground, and lying thickly on every branch and 
bough—has driven Cupid in M. Aubert’s version 
of the old theme to make his plaint to the 
foolish virgin, who, veiled in blue, has invited him 
to warm himself at the golden brazier filled with 
glowing coals by which she kneels and shivers 
with hands uplifted. Love has laid aside his 
quiver and his bow—bound with a band of blue 
which carries off the mass of the same colour 
in the draperies of the maiden—and repeats her 
attitude with an air of childish innocence just 
dashed with revivingroguery. The little group 
reminds one of Hamon at his best, and there is 
also something of Hamon’s graceful affectation 
in its conception and treatment ; but M. Aubert’s 
execution is much firmer and more capable than 
—if memory serves us truly—was ever the case 
with poor Hamon’s work. M. Leroux also 
gives us this year, in classical garb, a subject 
old as the hills but ever new. ‘‘ Pécheurs” 
shows us a young lady of ancient Rome fishing 
on the banks of the Tiber; fish has she none, 
but she has caught a lover, who lies length- 
long in the well-remembered attitude of Mr. 
Alma Tadema’s ‘‘ Question.” The view of the 
river has the pretty silvery quality of air and 
light which distinguished M. Leroux’s earlier 
work of ‘‘Maidens fetching Water from the 
Tiber,” and the deep puce and blue draperies of 
the girl and her admirer tell with some force 
and richness against the prevailing hue of 
delicate gray; but the most original bit of the 
picture is to be found in the figure of an 
impertinent little gamin, who, with all the im- 
pudence and curiosity of an infant Hermes, 
criticises the scene before him. 

But, under the pressure of the ‘‘ modern” 
movement, scenes of classical reminiscence are, 
of course, becoming excessively rare, and poeti- 
cal treatment of popular themes in a romantic 
sense, such as exhibited in M. Maignan’s 
‘‘La Répudidée,” is day by day less and 
less frequent. M. Maignan’s pathetic work 
shows his unhappy heroine pushing forwards 
with her child in her arms, and accompanied by 
an aged nurse, on her desolate journey. Not 
even the world’s disgrace can tame her sove- 
reign air of chastity as she steps, with grave 
composure of her heart’s anguish, on the diffi- 
cult path which traverses the barren wolds seen 
beneath a dull gray sky. But M. Maignan’s 
conception of the situation is not only admirably 
good in point of dramatic insight; it is wrought 
out with the instinct of a born painter. His 
figures are well composed, make part of his 
landscape, and at the same time tell with force 
and strength the very aim and object of 
every line and touch. The deep black which he 
has brought into central contrast with the white 
veil of the dethroned and repudiated Queen 
has the rare merit of being in perfect harmony 
with the sombre grays and greens of the barren 
land and its chill sky; and this perfect harmony 
is attained not by means of a graceful slightness 
of execution, but by careful study of the relative 
values which have gone to the working out of 
a general tonality characterised by much admir- 
able sobriety and strength. 

Entirely beside the popular current of the 
moment is also the Belgian painter M. 
Charlemont’s ‘‘ Dans la Salle des Gardes,” a 
brilliant study of costume, and something more. 
In the first place, there is much clever painting 
of furs and velvets, of satins and silks. The 
central note dark, set to the right in rich hues of 
red and rose and brown, and olive green plush; 
to the left, in red and rose, passing out into white 
and varied grays with buff streaked with azure. 
The whole rich mosaic of colour is laid on the 
gray and white of a marble floor and against 
the delicate tones of a faded tapestry back- 
ground in which fawns and grays predominate. 
It seems, though, unfair to have spoken of all 





T rose myeelf and made the wag a fire,” 


this feast of variegated hues in the first place, 
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because the wearers of the lovely stuffs which 
M. Charlemont has delighted to paint arg 
intrinsically human ;his group of pages in the 
** Salle des Garde” afford him matter not only 
for a study in tone and texture, but in living 
nature. To the left, the central figure kneels 
and picks up the dice which he has thrown with 
a roguish air of triumphant satisfaction in the 
high cast which he has made; his companions 
crowd round and look on with varied expressions 
of absorption or amusement, and even the dogs 
held in leash by the negro lad grinning on the 
right seem to be aware that something of dee 

importance is going on. M. Charlemont isa 
pupil of M. Makart, and shows in this instanos 
much of the same brilliant facility in dealing 
with the splendid stuffs dear to his master’s 
talent, together with a something of wit and 
refinement all his own. 

Pretty colour, also, as fresh and delicate as 
paint can be, is to be found in M. Clairin’s 
impertinent “ Frou-frou ;” and M. Sargent has a 
portrait of a lady in black which is very notice- 
able in this respect. M. Sargent exhibits, be- 
sides his portrait of ‘‘ Mdlle. . . . ,” avery re- 
markable picture, ‘‘El Jaleo—Danse de Gitanes,” 
in which he displays qualities hitherto un- 
suspected even by those who have watched his 
work with interest from the first. The masterly 
way in which he has filled in his big canvas 
without a trace of apparent effort denotes a rare 
power. The room in which the dance takes 
place is lighted only from the front by unseen 
footlights; a little to the left a single fomale 
figure closes her performance in a striking 
attitude, falling backwards with an energetic 
movement of her extended arms which sends 
the black fringes and jet of the drapery about 
her shoulders flying away from her ; the broken 
folds of her cream-coloured satin skirts receive 
the full glare of the light from beneath. The 
dancer is relieved against her own cast. shadow ; 
and seen by the fitful light, ranged in a line 
along the wall at the back, are other women 
and men with guitars in their hands all in 
various stages of excitement. The black and 
white of the draperies of the central figure 
receive additional distinction from the beauti- 
ful bits of broken colour which variegate the 
sombre background, red and pink, strong and 
of fine quality, to the right, dying away 
to the left in hues of violet contrasted 
with yellow. M. Sargent is a pupil of M. 
Carolus Duran, and seems to have acquired 
much of his master’s vigorous force in 
handling the brush, without any taint of 
that vulgarity which sometimes renders M. 
Duran’s work unpleasantly obtrusive. The 
portrait of ‘‘ Lady Dalhousie,” which M. Duran 
exhibits this year, is a case in point. It is one 
of those portraits in which the vulgarity has 
most incontestably got the better of the vigour, 
and shows, besides, an unusual want of 
thoroughness in the treatment of his subject. 
Roses, red drapery, orange plush, and satin 
trimmed with white lace assert themselves as 
violently as the head of the wearer; but. this 
head, which appears to have been painted 
from a young woman, rises above a chest 
which might have been modelled from the 
“ damosel of fifty summers” who always rode 
forth in Arturian romances with the youngest 
kuight. In a second work, M. Carolus Duran 
has tried his hand at a “ Mise au Tombeau.” The 
flesh painting of the body of the dead Christ, 
especially about the bust, looks careful, and 
there is much pretty colour in the surrounding 
draperies—rose-reds, blues, violets, reds, and 
browns—of pleasant quality; but as a work 0 
sacred artthis “Mise au Tombeau” is ludicrously 
inadequate. The affectation of sentiment in the 
accompanying figures reaches the point of 
ridiculous grimace all round; and the absurd 
gestures of St. John, with a sponge in one hand 








|and his finger on his nose, find a comical 
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counterpart in the contortions of the Magdalen, 
who heaves her shoulders out of a Carnival 
frock of pink, and exposes to view a bewitch- 
ing thing in shifts—fresh from Doucet’s. 

E. F. 8. Parison. 








EXPLORATION IN THE DELTA OF THE 
NILE. 


It. 


Mr. R. 8S. Pooue’s second lecture at Kensington 
dealt with the bearing of research on the Hebrew 
settlement in Egypt and the route of the Exodus. 
The starting-point of reckoning was the date of 
the Exodus, which the Biblical genealogies, 
counting back from David, placed at about 
p.c. 1800, a date consistent with Egyptian 
chronology. The period of the sojourn was now 
reckoned at 430 years, and the administration 
of Joseph would thus fall in the time of the 
Shepherd Kings, while their successors of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty would mark the beginning 
of the period of ee. All Egyptologists 
now hold Ramses II. and his son Menephtah to 
be the great oppressor and the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus respectively. Their combined reigns 
correspond with the length of the persecution 
in the Bible, and their characters in their own 
records are the counterparts of the Biblical por- 
traits of the inflexible tyrant and his vacillating 
successor. The evidence of Manetho and the 
researches of Lepsius and Brugsch have placed 
this beyond doubt. The Egyptian evidence of 
the sojourn is very scanty, because excavation 
in the Hebrew territory has been neglected, and 
as yet not a single historical inscription of the 
Shepherd Kings has come to light. Dr. 
Brugsch’s researches have reconstructed the 
map of Egypt, but a number of names remain 
to be identified with existing sites, which cannot 
be accomplished until these sites can be ex- 
plored. ‘The town of Goshen, the capital of the 
Arabian nome, has been discovered in the 
ancient Kesem, and still survives in the village 
of Tele-Fakoos. The field of Zoan is the 
adjacent Tanite nome. The only other site 
mentioned in the Pentateuch which has been 
identified is Migdol. Mr. Poole referred to the 
various theories as to the route of the Exodus, 
and said that the one proposed by Dr. Schleiden 
in 1858, and defined on new evidence by 
Brugsch, was no doubt correct, except as to the 
passage of thesea. The en Lo Rameses, 
was identified with Zoan, and Magdalon was 
certainly the place marked by the mound called 
Tell-es-Samoot, north-east of Lake Ballah. 
The difficulty is whether the Yam-Suph of the 
Bible is the Red Sea at all. 
settle this, but it would probably 


passage of the sea itself might be determined. 








ART SALES. 


On Saturday there was sold at Messrs. Christie’s 
an extremely important collection of recent 
It was described as the Wyfold 
Court Gallery, and was the property of the late 
I The sale is notable for the high 
prices which were reached by many pictures, 
but by none more than by two of Mr. Edwin 
Long’s, ‘The Suppliants” and the ‘ Baby- 


formation. 


Mr. Hermon. 


lonian Marriage Market.” ‘The Suppliants’ 


had the more colour of the two, and the “‘ Baby- 
lonian Marriage Market” the more entertaining 
The first picture reached the sum of 
4,100 guineas, and the second—to which, per- 
haps, the popular fame of Mr. Long is chiefly 
we 
believe, the highest price ever fetched for 


story. 


due—reached 6,300 guineas, which is, 


modern work sold under the hammer. I 
should be added, however, to this statemen 








No digging would 
row light 
on the direction of the Israelite journey towards 
Migdol, and, if each station were identified, the 


that the prices included the valuable copyrights. 


‘Gillingham Church,” by William Muller—a 
painter often seen to greater advantage in his 
brilliant sketches—sold for £614 (Vokins). This 
was a picture of the year 1843. Mr. Calderon’s 
‘In the Cloisters at Arles” sold for £446. It 
was exhibited, we believe, at the Royal Academy 
about eighteen years ago. By Dayid Cox there 
were tiree pictures of importance—‘‘ Changing 
Pastures” fell to Messrs. Agnew’s bid of £1,470, 
while ‘‘ Carrying Vetches” fell for £535, and 
‘*Going to the Hayfield” for £1,050. One of 
Mr. Peter Graham’s most popular landscapes, 
‘*A Spate in the Highlands,” sold for £737 ; 
Mr. Frank Holl's ‘‘ Newgate—Committed for 
Trial,” shown at the Academy four years ago, 
reached £800; Mr. Macwhirter's “‘ Spendthrift” 
fell for £315; Mr. Millais’s picture of ‘‘ The 
Deserted Garden” was bought by Mr. Agnew 
for £945; and Mr. Phil Morris’s agreeable 
canvas, ‘‘ The Bathers disturbed,” fell for £325. 
Mr. Pettie’s ‘‘State Secrets”—a red-robed 
cardinal engaged, with an air of much secrecy, 
in committing to the fire some papers that 
might be compromising—sold for £1,050. It 
is one of the more dramatic paintings of this 
eminent artist. Tissot’s ‘‘ Chrysanthemums” 
realised over £300. Turner's picture of ‘‘ Cicero’s 
Villa,” which had been exhibited at the 
Academy in 1839, and which until latterly had 
figured in the Munro collection, fetched £1,890. 
The single day’s sale realised more than 
£37,000. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Ir is understood that the Fine Art Society 
will shortly hold an exhibition of the works of 
Sig. Costa, a well-esteemed Italian landscape 
painter, who is but poorly represented by his 
pictures now in the Royal Academy and the 
Grosvenor Gallery. Sig. Costa himself may 
be expected in England almost immediately. 


Mr. MacCattum will have on view next 
week at the Egyptian Hall a collection of his 
pictures and water-colour drawings from Egypt 
and the Holy Land. The private view was on 
Friday. 

Tue Liverpcol autumn exhibition of pictures, 
so much looked forward to as an excellent pro- 
vincial market by artists everywhere, will be 
opened at the beginning of September. Though 
this year there must be missing from the walls 
of the Walker Gallery such an exceptional 
achievement as the ‘‘Dante’s Dream” of 
Rossetti, which was the leading attraction lest 
year, it is confidently expected that the exhi- 
bition will, on the whole, prove even more 
memorable than any previous one held by the 
corporation of the city. On his recent visit to 
London, Alderman Samuelson, the chairman, 
received many valuable promises from artists 
who are not, as well as from those who are, this 
year represented at Burlington House and the 
Grosvenor Gallery. 


In connexion with the Arts Association of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, the seventh annual exhibi- 
tion of modern pictures in oil and water-colour 
was opened on May 5 at the Assembly Rooms. 
The collection consists of 220 water-colour and 
500 oil pictures. The quality of the exhibition 
is much higher than usual, and the valuable 
influence of these exhibitions is cloarly shown 
by the great advance in the technical work of 
the local artists. Among the water-colours are 
characteristic examples of Messrs. Alfred Par- 
sons, Henry Moore, W. Pilsbury, O. Brierly, 
J. Charlton, D. Murray, Walter Paton, EK. F. 
Brewtnall, and J. J. Curnock. The oils in- 
clude works by J. Pettie, Phil Morris, W. 
Q. Orchardson, H. Herkomer, Van Haanen, 
t.| Colin Hunter, H. Moore, J. W. Buxton Knight, 
t | A. Legros, Spencer Stanhope, C. Hayes, Edwin 


J 








Crane, J. Aumonier, P. C. Comte, C. Calthrop, 
Tom Graham, A. Perigal, Arthur Hughes, &c. 


Mr. Recinatp Sruarr Pooie has under- 
taken a course of three lectures on the art of 
coins and medals, at the Botanical Theatre, 
University College, on May 22 and June 1 and 8, 
as an encouragement to the class of medallists 
formed by Prof. Legros of which we have 
already spoken. The proceeds are to be given 
in prizes and electrotypes or casts. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr. W. Thompson 
Watkin has so far recovered from the serious 
illuess that confined him to his bed during the 
past winter as to be able to resume work on his 
Roman Lancashire. The publication of the 
book, which we have before announced, has 
been greatly retarded; but the subscribers may 
yet hope to get it before the close of the year. 


At the famous picture sale held last week at 
Brussels, some excellent purchases were made, 
we hear, for Great Britain, Mr. Burton, the 
director of the National Gallery, haying bought 
five charming examples of Gonzales Coques— 
a series—and the director of the National 
Gallery of Ireland having also been a purchaser. 


TuE archaeological commission sent by the 
French Government to Tunis continues busy, 
though it has not made any discoveries of the 
first importance. The rubbings of six in- 
scriptions have just beon received in France, 
which M. Renan classes as Neo-Punic. Most 
of the Roman inscriptions found have already 
been published, but a new one near Kairouan, 
copied by M. Cagnat, makes montion of «a 
**civitas Thacensium ” otherwise unkuown. It 
is of the time of Hadrian. 


THE party of archaeologists commissioned by 
the American Institute resumed their work of 
excavation at Assos in March. The ‘‘ street of 
tombs” has been thoroughly explored; and in 
the neighbourhood was found a large collection 
of archaic urns and vases, of which the smaller 
ones alone are in good preservation. 


THE volume of the Numismatic Chronicle for 

1881, which is recently completed, begins the 

third series of this valuable publication, and 

begiusit well. The high standard of archaeologi- 

cal research which has distinguished its pages, 

especially of late years, is maintained in Mr. 

Head’s treatise on the chronological sequence of 
the coins of Bosotia (which we have already 

noticed), his supplementary note on the coinage 
of Ephesus ; Prof. Gardner’s papers on Pollux’s 
——— of ancient coins, floral patterns on 
archaic Greek coins, and coins from Central 
Asia; and Mr. Bunbury’s notice of some un- 
published coins of Athens and Eleusis. In 
Oriental and modern numismatics the most 
important communications are those of the 
Hon. James Gibbs on the coins of the Bahmani 
dynasty of the Dekkan, and of M. A.-Terrien 
de La Couperie on the silver coinage of Tibet, 
which is traced through the several phases 
which preceded the extension of the Indian 
rupee to Tibet. The Nepalese mohurs, the 
Tibeto-Nepalese, Tibetan, and Tibeto-Chinese 
issues are successively described from speci- 
mens in the British Museum, India Office, and 
the Paris Cabinet des Médailles, with much 
historical and numismatic illustration. Mr. 
Thomas writes on coins of Bukhara, and M. 
Sauvaire op a copper coin of the Saffaride 
dynasty. There are also eleven papers con- 
nected with the coinage of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the most interesting of which is one 
by Dr. Aquilla Smith, on the Irish coins of 
Richard 11f. Indexes have been published to 
the two preceding series of the Numismatic 
Chronicle, each of which counted twenty 
volumes. The president’s annual address gives 


an interesting account of the work of the 
society, and shows the prosperous total of 200 





Ellis, C. Montalba, J. Tissot, I’. Barnard, Walter 








members save one. 
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THE STAGE, 
A SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 


THE theatrical profession seems slowly moving 
in the direction of the establishment of a school 
for acting. Much time had passed since the 
question was first practically raised, and it was 
thought that actors had waxed lukewarm on 
the matter, and that, if a measure promoted in 
the first instance by intelligent amateurs of the 
art could be decently / the profession 
would not be very sorry. It appears, however, 
that the profession was wronged. Several 
actors of high note attended at the meeting at 
the Lyceum on Monday, and urged the desira- 
bility of systematic training. ‘lhat systematic 
training for the art of acting is wanted in some 
form or another is, we think, beyond question. 
The point is, shall it be supplied at some central 
institution—the university of the theatre, so to 
speak—or shall it be furnished in separate play- 
houses after the fashion suggested, if we remem- 
ber rightly, by Mr. Burnand? The speeches of 
Monday were encouraging, and they seemed to 
point towards the former of the two plans; but 
we are not able to express complete sympathy 
with all of them. Mrs. Kendal was actuated, 
of course, wholly by esprit de corps in suggest- 
ing, as we believe she did, that the children of 
actors should have the first chance in any 
school that might be established. It was said 
that charity should begin at home ; but we are 
unable to see that the children of actors would 
have any special or paramount claim upon 
the good offices of an institution which it is 
hardly likely would be supported wholly by the 
dramatic profession. If charity began with 
them, would it be quite ‘‘at home”? The 
scheme would have the assistance of the public, 
and the opportunities afforded by a school 
should be open to all. One of the very objects 
for which such a school would be established 
would be to enlarge the area from which 
recruits for the theatre are drawn. Those who 
want teaching emost—those who really stand 
most sorely in need of it—are not the children 
of actors and actresses, who can generally get a 
footing without difficulty, who may fairly be 
presumed to have some hereditary ability, and 
who have the support and advantage of per- 
sonal association with the stage. They are 
rather the persons whose natural love of the 
theatre impels them to it from quarters with 
which it is in little sympathy, and who 
cannot but experience great difficulty, as 
things now are, in gaining the hearing of 
managers and convincing those in authority 
that there are capable people outside the 
ranks. For the ordinary amateur in any 
art we confess to have little feeling. He, 
whether painter, sculptor, writer, or actor, 
is @ person who is kind enough to insist upon 
spending his time in doing ill what it is the 
acknowledged business of somebody else to do 
better. But, nevertheless, the professional 
class occasionally receives an accession from the 
lines of the amateur. To enter the profession 
seriously must not be made a matter of diffi- 
culty—no artificial barriers must be set up. 
The amateur, as an amateur, is probably worth- 
less; but the amateur determining to be a pro- 
fessional must have his fair chance. Another 
point that occurs to us @ propos of the report of 
the meeting at the Lyceum, is the appointment 
of professors. It was suggested—obviously with 
wu generous intention—that teaching should 
be gratuitous. We doubt if the best will be 
gratuitous, for some of the most effectual and 
popular practitioners of an art—those who could 
afford to give their labour if they chose to do 
so—are often not those most qualified for the 
particular business of imparting it. Often the 
most effectual teachers may be found, not among 
the greater practitioners—genius cannot be 


taught—but among the intelligent, judicioue, 








second-rate folk who have never made a great 
hit, but who have observed their brethren 
studiously ever since they have been on the 
stage, and who know how everything has been 
done any time these twenty years. The ser- 
vices of such people can hardly be asked for 
gratuitously. 








MUSIC, 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE programme of the fifth Philharmonic 
concert, on Thursday, May 11, one of con- 
siderable interest, included Weber’s incidental 
music to ‘‘ Preciosa.” This beautiful and 
romantic work was composed in 1820—immedi- 
ately after Weber had finished ‘Der 
Freischiitz”’—for a melodrama written by his 
old Weimar friend, P. A. Wolff, the celebrated 
actor. The music forms a wonderful contrast to 
that of the opera, and shows how thoroughly 
the great musician could adapt his mode of 
expression to the particular subject-matter 
which engaged his attention. The sparkling 
and graceful overture, with its ‘‘ bolero” theme, 
its Gipsy March, and ‘“‘dance” theme, was 
capitally played by the band. The choruses are 
wonderfully fresh and pleasing, and the marked 
and characteristic rhythms carry us away to 
the sunny South, the scene of the play. The 
charming song ‘‘ Lonely am I now no longer ” 
was rendered with much taste and feeling by 
Miss Santley. The words were recited by 
Mr. Samuel Brandram. The Philharmonic 
Choir did full justice to the work. Sig. 
Sgambati, of Rome, made his first ap- 
pearance in England, and played his own 
concerto for pianoforte and orchestra in G 
minor. The first movement is peculiar, and not 
by any means satisfactory. There is a constant 
straining after effect by means of peculiar 
modulations and rhythms, and also violent con- 
trasts. The composer seems also uncertain as 
to whether he should follow Italian or German 
models: hence the music is patchy ; the various 
themes do not follow one another in a natural 
and connected manner. The second movement 
(andante sostenuto in E flat), though not remark- 
able, is pleasing and graceful. The /inale 
(allegro animato in G) is the best of the three 
movements. It isin rondo form, and contains 
some very interesting workmanship. The con- 
certo, which is full of showy and difficult pass- 
ages, was exceedingly well played by the 
composer. Sig. Sgambati is a pupil of Liszt; 
and, in the three short solos which he gave 
later in the evening, he displayed a very deli- 
cate touch and finished mechanism. Mdme. 
Christine Nilsson was the vocalist, and sang an 
air from “Don Giovanni” and Schubert’s 
serenade. The programme included the Pastoral 
Symphony and the ‘‘ Tannhiuser ” overture. 
The programme of the last Crystal Palace 
concert contained two novelties. One of these 
was a fantasia on themes from Beethoven’s 
‘‘ Ruins of Athens,” by F. Liszt. It is said to 
be an early work of the great virtuoso’s; and, 
asit was evidently written as a show-piece, and 
has no particular merit as a composition, we 
need only add that it was performed with much 
dash and brilliancy by Mdlle. Vera Timanoff. 
The other novelty was ‘‘The Storm,” a new 
movement for the “Ocean Symphony” by 
Rubinstein. This work originally consisted of 
the four usual movements. Some years later 
the composer added two more sections to his 
tone-picture ; and now, as if the symphony were 
not already sufficiently long, another has been 
written, making in all seven. The ‘‘ Ocean 
Symphony ” in its original form contains some 
of Rubinstein’s best music, but certainly this 
latest addition contains some of his worst. 
Violent tremolos, chromatic scales ascending 





and descending through four octaves, and 
deafening strokes of the drum give a wild and 
noisy, but most unpoetical and unmusical, picture 
of the stormy ocean. We do not ever remember 
to have heard a more unsatisfactory piece of 
programme music. The movement, abounding 
in difficulties, was excellently interpreted by 
the Palace band, under the able direction of 
Mr. Manns. The programme included Gluck’s 
magnificent overture to ‘‘ Iphigenie in Aulis,” 
with Wagner’s effective close. The vocalists 
were Miss Robertson and Miss Fanny Robert. 
son. 

The second of the Symphony Concerts was 
given on May 12 at St. James’s Hall. The 
attractions of the evening were Schubert’s 

reat symphony in O, Beethoven’s overture and 
incidental music to “Egmont,” and Weber's 
overture to ‘‘ Euryanthe.” Mr. G. Grove is of 
opinion that, besides the nine symphonies of 
Schubert known to us, another was written 
in the year 1825. Though at present no trace 
of it has been discovered, Mr. Grove firmly be. 
lieves in its existence, and hence the great sym- 
phony in C is now called No. 10. Beethoven’s 
‘*Egmont” music, full of beauty and dra- 
matic expression, loses, of course, much 
of its effect when heard apart from the stage, 
But, as Goethe’s ‘‘ Egmont” is not to be given 
in London, we may be thankful for the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Beethoven’s music in the 
concert-room. The explanatory text was half 
read, half recited, by Mr. Olifford Harrison; 
and the two songs were beautifully interpreted 
by Frau Anna Sachse-Hofmeister, the gifted 
actress who so distinguished herself in the 
‘* Walkiire” at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The 
instrumental portions of the work were ren- 
dered with the utmost delicacy and precision 
by the band, under the direction of Mr. C. 
Hallé. 

The third Richter Concert took place on 
Monday, May 15. The special attraction of the 
evening was a symphony in D (op. 60) by Anton 
Dvorak, a composer whose name is now becom- 
ing rapidly and widely known. His “Slavonic 
Dances” played at the Crystal Palace in 1879, 
the ‘‘Slavische Rhapsodie” given at a Richter 
Concert in 1880, and his chamber music and 
songs heard at the Popular Concerts and else- 
where have brought his name prominently 
before the musical public. The symphony 
is rather disappointing. It contains, it is true, 
much pleasing melody, and some highly 
elaborate workmanship, but the musical pear! of 
great price—individuality—is lacking in the 
two first movements ; and even in the scherzo, a 
specimen of the Slavonic dance called a 
‘‘Furiant,” the influence of Beethoven is too 
prominent. The finale is the best portion of the 
work. Some of the instrumentation is inter- 
esting, though, taken as a whole, we find the 
work too thickly scored. The symphony was 
admirably played, and was conducted by Herr 
Richter, to whom it is dedicated. Herr E. 
Rappoldi gave a very solid and artistic, though 
somewhat cold, rendering of a prelude and 
fugue in C by Bach. The second part of the 
programme was devoted to Brahms’ “ Deutsches 
Requiem,” with Mdme. Marie Roze and Mr. F. 
King as soloists. 

The second cycle of the ‘‘ Nibelung’s Ring” 
concluded last Tuesday evening. The perform- 
ances have been most interesting. rau 
Hedwig Reicher-Kindermann, the Fricka of the 
first cycle, achieved a perfect triumph 43 
Brynhildr, and Frau Vogl sustained with much 
effect the part of Sieglunde in the ‘‘ Walkiire. 
Herr T. Reichmann, who has a pleasing voice, 
gave a satisfactory and, at times, impressive 
rendering of the Wotan music. There were 
other changes in the cast which we are unable 
to notice. The third cycle commenced yesterday 
evening. 

J. 8, SHEDLOCE. 
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THEATRES. 


OMEDY THEATRE. 


sapien and Men . Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 

To-night, at 8, Cc c ACCIO. 

Messrs. J. G. Taylor, mm Kelleher, C. Hunt, W. S. Rising, Truro, 
Brook, Perry, and Lionel Brough ; Mesdames Kate Munroe, Alice Burville, 
Carlingford, Nellie Maxwell, and Violet Cameron. 

Preceded, at 7.19, by THE FAST COACH. 

Messrs. 2. G. Taylor and L. Kelleher ; Miss M. Teylor, &c. 

cting Manager, Rk. D’ALBERTSON. 
Box-office open daily from 10 till 5. Doors open at 7.30. 








ouRT THEATRE. 
see, Mr. EDWARD 


CLARE. 
(Under the ny meh of Mr. JOHN CLAYTON.) 
To-night, at 8.45, a new and original ENG entitled 


THE PARY: 
will be produced. 
Preceded, at 8, by MY LITTLE GIRL. 
Doors open at 7 3. Prices from Is. to £3 36. 
Box-office open from 11 till 5. 








R U R Y L A N_ E. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
GERMAN OPERA. 
Herr HERMANN FRANKE has the honour to re. a FIRST 
SEASON of GRAND GERMAN OPERA.—MAY and JUNE, 

Conductor, Herr HANS RICHTER, of the Imperial Opera’ oie, Vienna. 

Regissear, Herr W. Hock, Chorus Director, Herr Carl Armbruster; 
Leaders, Mr. Buzian and Mr. Holliinder, 

SECOND PERFORMANCE, TO-NIGHT, at 8, 

DER FLIEGENDE HOLLAENDER. 

Principal artistes: Herr Eugen Gura (Holliinder), Frau Rosa Sucher 
(Senta), Herr J. Wolff (Erik), Herr P. Ehrke (Daland), Friulein J. 
Schelfsky (Mary), Herr AS bao meng (Steuermann). 

In consequence of the t demand for seats, it has been arranged 
that TWO SUBSCRIPTION SERIES will be given of Twelve Performances 
each. The FIRST SERIES will take place on Tuesdays and Thursdays, May 
18, 8, 98 L June 1,6, 8, 13, 15, 20, 22, 27 ; the SECOND SERIES will take 
ple on ‘and 8 ys, May 20, 24, 27, 31, June 3, 7, 10, 14, 
1 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The Box-office at the Theatre is now open, where 
Single Tickets for all the performances can be obtained, and at Herr 
FRANKE's Office, 2, Vere-street, 

Acting Manager, N. VERT. 








LOBE THEATRE 


Manager, Mr. F. MAITLAND 

To-night, at 8.30, will be produced THOs Gane and CoMYNs CARR'S 
Pastoral Drama, FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 

Messrs, Charles Kelly, A. Wood, Carleton, H. E. Russell, Medwin, and J. 
H. Barnes ; Mesdames Bernard- g-oh Maggie Hunt, and "alexis Leighton. 
Entirely new scenery by Mr. W. Perk 

ied, at 8, by A HAPP Yr PAIR. 
Box-office open from 11 till 5. No booking fees. Doors open at 7.30. 





NEW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON. 
To-night, at 8.15, BOUCICAULT’S great Drama, 
THE OCTOROON, 
Powerful cast. New scenery and effects, 
Preceded, at 7.30, , by a Farce. 
General Manager, Mr. E, N. HALLOWS. 





PRINCES S'S THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
To-night, at 8.15, a <4 original Drama, in five acts, 


LIG TS O’ LONDON; 
by Gzorce R. Sims. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by A SIMPLE SWEEP. 
Business , Mr. H. HERMAN. 





PRINCE of WALES’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
LAST WEEKS, 
To-night, at 8.40, a new Comet in three acts, called 
‘COLONEL. 
Preceded, at 7.50, by THE. MARBLE ARCH. 
Doors open at 7.30. Carriages at 11. Box-office open daily from 11 till 5 
under the control of Mr. STAFFORD. 





RoYvaury THEATRE. 


Manager, Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
(Under the direction of Miss HILDA HILTON.) 
To-night, at 8.45, LONG AGO, 
baat, by y ARTHUR A'BECKETT. 
AME LA FONTAINE—Miss HILDA HILTON. 
Preceded at 30, by e BOARDING SCHOOL. 
, tl 


S8IND 
in which Miss Fannie Leslie and ioe Harry Nicholls and Fred Newham 
will appear, Dance by Mdlles, Luna and Stella. 
Musical Director, Mr. M. CONELLY. r ¢ Manager, Mr, J. 11. DOYNE. 
‘Acting Manager, Mr. G. J. TAYLOR. 


AVOY THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, Mr. D’OYLY CARTE. 
To-night, ¥. 3 GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S Aesthetic Opera, 
PATIEN c EK, 








Messrs. George G bh, Rutland Frank Thornton, Walter 
Browne, and Durward Lely ; Mesdames Leonora Braham, Julia Gwynne, 
Fortescue, R. Brandram, and Alice Barnett. Conductor, Mr. F. Cellier. 

Preceded, at 8, by MOCK TURTLES. 





open at 7.30. Box-office open from 11 till 5. No fees of any kind 
Permitted. Programmes free. The Electric Machines supplied by Messrs. 
Siemens Bros. & Co. 


(POOLE’s (late FOLLY) THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE, 
2 constructed and enlarged. 
To-night, at 7.30, JT aT ELBOWS. 
At 8,30, the new and oe... Farcical piece, by H. J. BYRON, 
AUNTIE. 








ycets. J. L. Toole, John Billington, Garden, E. D. Ward, G. Shelton, &c.; 
e-dames Winifred Emery, Emily Thorne, Effie I Liston, Eliza Johnstone, &c. 

Concluding with BA RDELL v , PICKY 
F. 7 4 Bt ZFUZ— 2% TOOLE. 


The Foyer and Reena are r comfort. 
= £3, Box-ofice open from 10 pia 5. No fees bey if booking. , 4 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS are supplied with all the Newest Works in English and F 
the most recent Musical Publications, on the following advantageous terms :— 


FIVE VOLUMES a 
NINE VOLUMES aaa GUINGAS na 
TWELVE VOLUMES . FOUR GUINEAS 


And Three Extra ate for each additional Guinea, 


Subscribers of Three Guineas and upwards also enjoy, without further charge, 
premises attached to the Library, including Reading and Writing Rooms, Dining 
Library, Ladies’ Dining Room, Xc. 





oreign Literature, and with 


all the advantages of the Club 
and Smoking Rooms, a Reference 
Prospectuses, with full terms of Pn, ne free on neentieneaed 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Lance), New Bonp Srreer. 






Gola Medal, Dacia, 1878. First dat and | Medal, Sytacy, 1880; Melbourne, 1881. 


FRY'S COCOA EXTRAGT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 


“It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W, W. Sropparr, F.I.C., F.C.S., City 
Analyst, Bristol. 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassati, 
Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. —“A delicious preparation.” 


FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


‘SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 
LASGOW and the HIGHLANDS | 


(Royal Route via Crinan and Caledonian Canals).—Royal Mail | 
Steamer “ COLUMBA” or “‘IONA,” from GLASGOW, DAILY, at 7 A.M, 
from GREENOCK, at 9 A.M., conveying, in connection with his West Hign- 
land Steamers, Passengers for Oban, Fort-William, Inverness, Locnawe 
Skye, Gairloch, Stuffa, lona, Glencoe, Stornoway, &e, Official Guide, 3d.; 
Illustrated, 6d. and Is., by post, or at W. H. SmiTu & SON’s Railway Book= 
stalls.—Time Bill, with Map and Fares, free from the Owner, DAVID 
Mac! Bray NE, 19, » Hope-st street, Gtengow. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp STREET 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1789. 
Lena against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 


Loss claims arranged with ee oy liberality. 
Jo N J. BROOMFIELD, ». Georetary. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 
Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties. 


yo PROPRIETORS of NE WSPAPE RS | Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and jnducwe proj er 


and PERIODICALS._WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, _Nealthy condition of the Rervous and Physical Forees, 
the Printing Times, Knowledge, Truth, Capital & cabour, the Furniture | — =-—emee 


Gases the lene, and ker cio, teagan | ‘To HLR.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

— UCTION of eet om preg Sathcuees of Mew whation Mluatrated of BRAND & CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 

Ean. Printing and Publishing. —74 and 75 Great Queen-street, . z i ata tal 
GOurs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


London, 
Hare totie te erst Mall So"tagutte eet | POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES, 








OCKYER’SSULPHURHAIR RESTORER, 
Paty by Chemists and Hairdressers. Also 





(TARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A H)SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

bination for of the Liver, icularly when 

| Recrodthgti movt a sae re, “amma tee ation oft ee SOGE, end SH, end other 
sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 

indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is 


much safer than pan or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. _ 
bile.—Prepared J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whose 
ape — be on the label.—Bottles 28 9d. and is.6d.each, Sold by all 


_™~t~tss*SSCS”:SCSAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 1 1, LITTLE sf ANHOPE ST T, 
BIirKBECK BAN K,|— _____MAYFATR, W. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. | 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, | B L | N D N E S Ss 
ani Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn | 


below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 
T LEAST ON E -F OURTH of those 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- | 
suffering from BLINDNESS can clearly trace their calamity to the 


ay wt a. | 
kes for its C free of charge, the custody of | 

| use of COMMON SPECTACLES, imperfectly adapted totheir sight by 

vidends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks | ignorant pretenders to optical science. 

| 


Deeds, Rraieio and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
of pore ‘Or 
"Leste of Cret and Circular Mowe toned iMR. HENRY LAURANC Eg. F.S.S. 
Tet March, 1880. OCULIST OPTICIAN, 
| 8, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, London, 
| be p ally consulted, i his IMPROVED SPECTACLES lied, 
FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS | st the drove etiam daily fietesiege and Seakee excepted) from 10 10 1. 


Mr, LAURANCE’S engagements at various institutions prevent him from 





























P 





FRANC 18 RAVENSOROVE, Manager. 





Ty r being personally consulted at any other time. 
THROU GHOU i | Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, Manchester-square, London, writes:—“*I have 
on tried the principal opticians in London without success, but your spectacles 


suit me admirably, both for reading and walking. The clearness of your 
M 0 E D E R’S H I R E Ss a4 S T E M. | oa = a0 compared with othe rs is really surprising. 


lute Surgeou-Major W.E.M., writes: —“* f 
igi could not have believed it possible that my sight could have been so much 
Tho original, best, and most Hberal | improved and admirably reieved at my age (82). can now read the 
Cash prices. | smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye.” 
: | Mr. LAURANCE’S Pamphlet on Spectacles, free by post, containing 200 
No extra charge for time given. 


testimonials similar to above, including John Lowe, Esq., M.D., J.1’., Lynn, 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. Physician to H.R-H_ the Prince of Wales ; Ven. Avehfensee | Palmer, Clifton ; 
F. MOEDER, 


Lieut.-Gen. Macmillan, Brentwood ; The Rev, Mother Abbess, 8. ~~ 
Abbey, “p> Kg J Esq., J.P., Mayor of Cambridge; Sorab 
” Jamsetjee oy, Byculla; 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, and 19, 20, and 31, Morwell-street, Ww. The Avenue, wot ee oe. 
Established 1882. } Esta 


Baroa Dowleans, Calcutta ; Major Priav 
blished 27 years. Consultation free. 


vi 
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BLACKIE & SON’SF. V. WHITE & CO’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, Vols. I. and II., imp. 8vo, cloth, 25s. cach ; 
or half-morocco, 31s, 6d. each, 


To be completed in Four Volumes. 


OGILVIE’S 


| NEW PU 3LICATIONS. 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


New Edition, Revised and Largely Augmented. | 
| 


EDITED LY 
CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. 


Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings, 


**Of the second volume of the new edition of this great 
dictionary, which has been so thoroughly revised as to be 
really a new work, it is practically sutticient to say that it 
presents the same features as the first—scientific accuracy 
of definition, wealth of quotation, and reliability as an 
authority in etymology.”’—Spectator. 


THE TWO HEMISPHERES: a 


Popular Account of the Countries and Peoples of the 
World. By GEO. G. CHISHOLM, M.A. 
by more than 300 Wood-engravings, 
cloth, 16s. 

“This handsome volume of nearly a thousand pages is a 
political, commercial, and physical geography of the 
world, made vt once useful and readable by a judicious 
arrangement of its facts and figures. All the information 
has been brought, as far as we have been able to test it, 
into agreement with the most recent chunges.”’ 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely 
Great and the Infinitely Little. By Professor F. A 
POUCHET, M.D., of Paris. Lllustrated by 273 Engrav- 
ings on Wood, of which Fifty-six are Full-page size. 
Sixth Edition (Twenty-third Thousand). 530 pp., 
medium 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

*“We can honestly recommend this work, which is as 
admirably as it is copiously illustrated.”’—T'imes. 


POYNTER’S SOUTH KENSING- 


TON DRAWING-BOOKS. Sanctioned by the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, and the Objects 
Selected from the South Kensington Museum by E. J. 
POYNTER, B.A 
Elementary Freehand. Two Books, price 6d. each. 
First Grade Freehand. Six Books, price 6d. each. 
Second Grade Freehand. Four Books, price 1s. each. 
Elementary Human Figure. Two Books, price 6d. each. 
Each Book contains Fine Cartridge Paper for Copying. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. 


By ROBERT THOMPSON, of the Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens, Chiswick. New Edition. Revised 
and Greatly Extended by THOMAS MOORKH, F.L.S., 
Curator of the Chelsea Botanic Gardens, assisted by 
Eminent Practical Gardeners. Illustrated by numerous 
Engravings and Coloured Plates. Large 8vo, cloth, 35s. 





Demy svo, 


“The best book on general practical horticulture in the | 


English language.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHIL- 


OSOPHY: an Elementary Treatise. Translated and 
Extended by J. D. EVERE''I, D.C.L., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosopby in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. Illustrated by 753 Wood-engravings 
‘three Coloured Plates. Sixth Edition, Thoroughly 
Revised and Enlarged. Medium 8vo, cloth, 1ss. 
Also separately, in 4 parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 
Part I—MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEU- 
MATICS. Part lL—HEAT. Part I11.—KNLECTRICITY 
and MAGNETISM. Part [V.—SOUND and LIGHT. 
“* Systematically arranged, cloarly written, and admirably 
illustrated, it forms a model work for a class in experi- 
mental —.. 


London: 


Illustrated | 


and | 


THE NEW NOVELS at all LIBRARIES, 


SWEETHEART and WIFE. 
By LADY CONSTANCE HOWARD. 


3 vols. 


MY LADY CLARE. 
By Mrs. EILOART, 


Author of ‘* How He Won Her,” &c. 


A LOVELESS SACRIFICE. 
By INA CASSILIS. 
3 vols. 
“The story is a pleasant one, healthy in tone, lofty in 


teaching, and very sympathetic in manner and style. 
John Bull. 


THREE FAIR DAUGHTERS. 
By LAURENCE BROOKE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Queen of Two Worlds,” &c. 
3 vols. (Immediately. 


WAS HERS the FAULT? 


By the Author of ‘‘ Wooing a Sweetbriar,” &c. 
3 vols. (Shortly. 


3 vols. 





. IN THE PRESS. 


HOW THEY LOVED HIM. 
3y FLORENCE MARRYAT, 


Author of “‘ My Sister the Actress,” &c. 3 vols. 


LOST in the CROWD. 
By MRS. HOUSTOUN, 


Author of ‘* Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 


ALL AMONG the BARLEY. 
By FLORA HAYTER. 


3 vols. 


3 vols. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
On Tuesday, May 23, in picture boards, 2s. ; post-free, 2s. 4d. 
MY SISTER the ACTRESS. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 


Author of ‘* Love’s Conflict,’’ &. 


HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY. 
By A. J. SHILTON, F.C.S 


Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 


POEMS. 


By Mrs. C. B. LANGSTON, 
Author of * The Earth,” &c. 
F ony. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


SELECT NOVELS 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


MY SISTER the ACTRESS. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


John Bull says :—‘* ‘My Sister the Actress’ is the best 
| novel we have had the pleasure of reading from the pen of 
| Miss Florence Marryat.”’ 


| THE DEAN’S WIFE. 
By Mrs. EILOART. 
Graphic says :—“ ‘The Dean’s Wife’ must be classed as 
a decidedly good novel.” 


A BROKEN BLOSSOM. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Scotsman says :—‘‘ Deserves to be ranked as the most 
artistic and altogether the best work of fiction its clever and 
prolitic author has yet written.’’ 


| 
_ TWO MEN and a MAID. 
By HARRIETT JAY, 
Author of f The Queen of Connaught,” &c, 
Graphic says: 








pronounced second to nor 








13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW WORKS. 
PLAIN SPEAKING. By the 


AUTHOR of “* JOHN HALIFAX.” 1 vol., crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
“We d ‘Plain Speaking’ to all who like amusing, ae me, 
and instructive reading. The contents of Mrs. Craik’s volume are of the 
most multifarious kind ; but all the papers are good and readable, and one, 








| at least, of them of real importance: ”—St. James's Gazette. 


‘GRIFFIN, AHOY! A Yacht Cruise 


to the LEVANT, oe WANDERINGS in EGYPT, SYRIA, the HOLY 
LAND, GREECE, and ITALY in 1881. By General E. H. MAXWELL, 
1B. lvol., with Illustrations, ls. 
“ The cruise of the * Griffin’ affords bright and amusing reading from its 
beginning to its end. General Maxwell writes in so frank and easy a sty|y 
that the reader follows him with pleasure.”—Morning Post, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARON. 


ETAGE for 1882, Under the especial Patronage of her Majesty, and 
Corrected hy the Nobility. Fifty-first Edition, 1 vol., royal 8vo, with 
the Arms beautifully — acest bound, gilt edges, 3ls. 6d. 


THE NEW EW NOVELS. 
DONOVAN. By By Edna Lyall, 


Author of ‘* Won by Waiting.” 3 vols. 


IRIS. By Mrs. Randolph, Author 


of ** Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ Mrs, Randolph paints the 
without resorting to realistic conversation. 

pleased with her story.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A BROKEN LILY. By Mrs. 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 

“* This novel has many points of interest, and the construction is work- 
manplike and ee There is much that is clever and amusing iu the 
story.” el 

“hire, Co Collins has some literary facility, and sy story of the conspiracy 
of Miss Greene and Captain — o her p of a vein 
of genuine humour.”—Academy. 

“The least critical reader wilt fairly appreciate the art which rings in the 
happy end of this philosophically tinted tale with age bells. 





and the ch ters of modern society 
Readers may be sure of being 





Daily. Telegraph. 


THE RBAPIERS of REGENT’S 


PARK. By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, Author of * Live it Down,” 
“ Lottie Darling,” &c. SECOND a 3 — 

“*Mr. Jeaffreson’s new story is 
Rapier is a well-marked and decidedly original sharacter. 
* The Rapiers of Regent’s Park’ is lively reading.” —7% 

“One of the most effective and exciting of modern Dovel, combining 
judicious sensation with clever analyses of ter, an 
power which leaves nothing to be desired.” —Morning Post. 


DOROTHY’S VENTURE. By Mary 


CECIL HAY, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. SECOND 
EDITION, 43 vols. 

“** Dorothy’s Venture’ is a novel rather of incident than character, The 

dialogue is sometimes ae and the story, on the whole, moves witha 

good deal of 


A FAITHFUL LOVER. By Mrs. 


MACQUOID, Author of “ Patty,” “* Diane,” &c. 3 vols. [Next weck. 


FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., 6s., bound. 


SOPHY;; or, the Adventures of a Savage. 


By viotut FANE, Author of “* Denzil Place,” &c. 


FOURTH AND “CHEAPER EDITION. 
Now ready, in | vol., 6s., bound. 


MY LORD and MY LADY. 


By Mrs. FORRESTER, Author of “ Viva,” “Mignon,” &c. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s, (any of } ed ~ hn had 

separately), Sots poe and pr and illus’ 

pt UNT, LEECH, POYNTER, *FOsTER, 
TE. IEL, SANDYS, "E. RTUGHES. 6 URNE, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
Sam Slick’s Nature and Human | Barbara’s History. By Amelia B. 
Nature, Edwards, 
John Halifax, Gentleman. Life of Irving. ‘By Mrs. Oliphant. 
The Crescent and the Cross. By | No Chu 
Eliot Warburton. Christine's 's Mistake. 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. of * John Halifax.’ 
A Woman's Thoughts about | AlecForbes. By George MacDonald, 
the Author of| LL.D. 
Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
A Noble Life. By the Author of 
* John Halifax.’ 
Dixon's New America. 
Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
Donald, LL.D. 
The Woman’s Kingdom. ,By the 
Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 





ig. Miss 
== 








Sir J. 


By the Author 


Women. By 
* John Halifax.’ 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. 
A Life for a Life. By the Author 
of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 
Margaret and her Bridesmuids. 
Sam Slick’s Old Judge. Annals of an Eventful Life. By G. 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 
Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. David Elginbrod. By George Mac 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. Donald, LL. 
A Brave ‘amg By the Author of 


Oliphant. 
‘John Halifax.’ 


The Englishwoman in Italy. 





—‘* Compared with the former works of the | 
authoress of * The Queen toe Connau; ght,’ this novel must be | Mistress and Maid. By the Author 


Hannah. By the Author of ‘Joba 
Halifax.’ 

Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 

The Unkind Word. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 

A Kose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

My Little Lady. By E. Frances 
Poynter. 

Phoebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Life of Marie — y 
Professor C. D. Yo 

a3 Gibbie. By Genge ° MacDonal?, 

L. 


Nothing New. , BY the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 
Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret. 
| The Valley of a Hundred Fires, 
Burke’s Komance of the Forum, 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 
Studies from Life, By the Author of 
| *John Halifax.’ 
| Grandmother’s Money. 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 


of * John Halifax.’ 





Saturday Review. Les Misérables. By Victor H 
ugo. 
“ 
aenisieishieniaaitietiiadasldessasiae es | St. Olave's Young Mrs. Jardine. By the Author 
Loxpox: F. V. WHITE & C 0., | Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs, of *Jobu Halifax.’ | a B 
Bu. ACKIE : & Sox, 4 19 and 50, Old Bailey. 31, SourHampton Srreet, Srranp, Gass Guieht Aanestetin Ramone. —"”™ 
oom, 4 e =F 
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